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THE WEEK. 


THE Zimes printed on Thursday a message from 
its special correspondent at Pretoria describing what 
the approach of winter meant to our fatigued and 
exhausted troops: 


“It means that unless the enemy are prevented from 
moving north to the Bushveld and unless the hostilities are 
brought by some means to a definite termination, there will 
be another spell of severe and unsatisfactory campaigning 
in an impossible country, together with six months of com- 
parative peace in the two colonies—a comparative peace 
upon which the greatest hopes will be built—to be broken 
by a recrudescence of guerilia operations all over the 
country when the first spring rains again enable the enemy 
to operate on the high veld. But this will mean no respite 
to the troops, no relaxation of the military regime in the 
towns, no moving into winter quarters, only a solid con- 
tinuation of the most demoralising warfare that can be 
undertaken.” 

The chief interest of the message lies in its date. It 
was sent off on April 16, and the correspondent then 
explained that a “strenuous effort” was to be made 
to bring the war to an end by a decisive stroke. This 
stroke was Plumer’s expedition. We at home read the 
message, written in the hope that this coup might be 
successful, in the light of our knowledge that it has 
failed signally. Itis a cheerful prospect, and of course 
we are not allowed to know the worst. For example, 
who knew until the whole thing was over that Hoop- 
stad had been besieged for eight months, or that that 
garrison was actually besieged at the time Lord Roberts 
declared the war to be over ? 


But the Zzmes correspondent at Pretoria saw one 
bright spot upon the horizon. Some hopes of success 
for the newest plan of campaign might, he thought 
be founded upon the superior ‘* martial spirit” which 
distinguishes the burghers of the Middelburg, Ermelo, 
and Carolina districts from the timid quarry which 
has baffled us elsewhere. There ‘‘the backbone 
of Botha’s army in the Tugela” have shown so much 
stubbornness throughout that we may fairly ask of 
them to ‘‘ stake the final issue in honest battle.”” Our 
correspondents have, it seems, been at their wits’ end 
to account for the valour of this phenomenal contingent. 
The Zimes correspondent gives, ‘‘ for what it is worth ”’ 
(which is, at least, the space its exposition covers in 
the Zimes newspaper), an hypothesis which is quite 
as plausible as it is flattering to British pride : 

“It is suggested that, in the late seventies and earl 
eighties, when desertion from British regiments in Sout 
Africa was so common, the majority of these deserters 
found employment in these districts, where they eventually 
married and settled, and that it is the presence of these old 
solditrs in the ranks of the Middelburg and Carolina com- 
mandoes which has infused into them such a stiffening and 
example that it raised them superior to the more purely 
Dutch fighting units.” 

Oh! melancholy and perverse infatuation, which 
hopes to take the sting from the admission that even a 
fraction of the enemy is brave by discovering that it 
is, after all, a ‘‘chip of the old block” which, grown 
old in the hope of warring upon countrymen and com- 
rades, may now be expected to ‘‘stake the final issue 
in honest battle ”! 


THE Government have issued this week their re- 
turn of farms burnt in the two Republics. The Morn- 
ing Post regards the return as a complete reply to the 
critics of that policy. This ‘‘ complete reply” shows that 
of 634 farms burnt, 77 were burnt on some pretext that 
is recognised by the conventions of civilised warfare. 
There were in the Orange Free State a hundred and 
fifty-seven cases of farms and houses burnt in pursuance 
of a general plan of local devastation. At least a fifth 
were burnt because they belonged to men who were on 
commando, or to generals whose soldiers had com- 
mitted the offence of firing on our soldiers in un- 
expected places from behind kopjes. These cases are, of 
course, as the S¢. /ames’s Gazette points out in an 
article that presents by its frankness and candour a 
pleasant contrast to the majority of Imperialist 
newspapers, an ‘‘outrage on the conventions of 
warfare.” The Government are evidently very much 
afraid of a Parliamentary discussion of this return, for 
Sir Herbert Maxwell has put down a blocking notice. 
There are one or two interesting items in the report : 

Letters were sent to Fighting General Lemmer to warn 

him of the consequences if he touched the telegraph line. 


He cut it three times, so his three wretched hovels at 
Zamenkomst, where the break occurred, were burnt. 


Men on commando in the immediate neighbourhood, 
notice having previously been sent to the laager that their 
houses would be burned if they did not come in, or were 
not at their houses by the date. 
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We have never thought so badly of De Wet as to 
believe that he would have laid down his arms if his 
farm had been spared, or that he will ever lay down 
his arms on any such terms as our Government seeks to 
pose on his country. But not all the humiliations of 
this war can make us quite insensible to the disgrace 
of burning wantonly the home of that brilliant general 
who has defied an invading army all these months. 
The whole record is a pitiful chapter in the annals of a 
shameful war. 


Many years have passed since the meetings of the 
National Liberal Federation have been so successful 
and well-attended as those which closed on Thursday 
morning at Bradford. It might have been expected 
that the Federation would present divided counsels 
and hostile factions. So far was this expectation from 
being realised, that, for instance, Mr. Perks was found 
coming forward of his own accord to support Mr. 
Burt’s South African resolution, and Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman’s appeal for unity was received with 
enthusiasm. But this unity was obtained not so much 
by a compromise on the chief question—that of the 
war—as by a growing sense of the need of a strong 
opposition to the disastrous and haphazard policy of 
the present Government. Disapproval of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s African policy has deepened into alarm at its 
probable consequences, and the delegates at Bradford 
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reaffirmed with increased conviction the resolution 
which was passed at Rugby. 


Tue official programme was inevitably, we suppose, 
somewhat cut and dried. But the opinions of the rank 
and file of the party are shown less by the adoption of 
formal resolutions than by the quick outbursts of ap- 
plause and assent, or the equally significant silence with 
which one of the sentiments of the official speakers are 
received. The President fully maintained his popularity, 
and the party’s appreciation of Mr. Lloyd-George’s 
constant and vigorous attacks on the Government was 
proved by the ovation which greeted his rising at the 
Council meeting and the cemand for a speech at St. 
George’s Hall. Perhaps Mr. Burt’s speech was the 
best of the whole series ; he certainly carried his audi- 
ence with him in an unqualified condemnation of the 
war : 

“In my opinion this war was not inevitable, and a war 

that could have been avoided is a crime.” 

The most practical resolution was that brought forward 
by Mr. George Whiteley, which condemned the advanc- 
ing growth of expenditure and the alarming increase in 
the National Debt, and protested against doles to 
favoured classes, and in particular to the renewal of the 
Agricultural Rates Acts and the Clerical Tithes Act. 
We observe that the Glasgow bailies, who generally 
pose as the pioneers of municipal progress, are at last 
beginning to think of making a belated protest against 
the renewal of the Acts by which Glasgow loses 
annually more than £50,000. A huge and enthusiastic 
gathering greeted Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman at the 
evening meeting, but Sir Henry was evidently hampered 
by a want of information about the condition of South 
Africa, and an exaggerated sense of official responsibility 
to colleagues who do not agree with him. 


THE full report of the trials of Mr. Cartwright and 
Mr. Malan contains the speech of the Attorney-General 
and the comments of the judge on the character of the 
accusation made against Lord Kitchener. From this 
we learn that their opinion coincides with our own, that 
scarcely any more disgraceful charge could be made 
against a soldier than the charge of intending to treat 
an enemy as rebels. The Zzmes, the Standard, the 
Pall Mall Gazette, and other papers will, it is to be 
hoped, abandon their efforts to prove that such conduct 
is not only legitimate, but necessary in the prosecution 
of this war. It would be difficult to find anywhere a 
more striking censure of Lord Roberts’s conduct in 
issuing a proclamation on June 1 warning the Orange 
Free State burghers in the field that after fourteen 
days they would be treated as rebels. How indignant 
Mr. Rose Innes must have been to see the name of his 
country defamed not by an anonymous officer or a 
reckless journalist, but by the Commander-in-Chief 
himself. 


WE print in our correspondence columns an inte- 
resting letter on the subject of the women’s camps. 
Our correspondent shows that it is not quite certain to 
what months the figures of the mortality records relate. 
We had assumed that they were for February, and if 
our assumption was correct, the figures worked out at 
the appalling annual rate of 230 a thousand. If the 
figures are for February, March, and April, we get a 
rate of 77 per thousand. That is to say, if the most 
favourable interpretation is put on Mr. Brodrick’s 
statement, the camps are more than twice as unhealthy 
as a very unhealthy city. 


Sir Henry CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN’S amendment to 
Mr. Brodrick’s ridiculous scheme for ‘‘ the reorganisa- 
tion ” of the Army was moved on Monday, and the dis- 
cussion has gone a long way to convince the House of 
Commons not only of the futility of this particular 
Ministerial proposal, but of the outrageously excessive 


character of our military expenditure. We agree with 
Admiral Colomb that the Army should be much smaller, 
much less costly, and much more efficient. Let us get 
back as quickly as possible to the expenditure of 
seventeen or eighteen millions a year upon our 
Army which sufficed when Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man was last in office. There would then be less 
temptation toa policy of adventure and aggression. 
Mr. Winston Churchill made a good speech last 
Monday in favour of economy. Ifhe sticks to his point 
and does not yield to party cajolery he may rapidly 
make for himself a considerable position in English 
politics. But we hardly expect that he will be able to 
resist the corrupting influences of society any better, 
or as well, as certain economists turned spendthrifts 
on the other side of the House. 


THE most important new fact revealed by the 
census of England and Wales appears to be in danger 
of being entirely overlooked. The census tells us 
nothing new about the ‘‘ natural increase” of popula- 
tion or excess of births over deaths. The Registrar- 
General’s annual returns have already told us that the 
excess of births over deaths in the calendar years 
1891-1901 was 3,579,401, and the excess from April, 
1891, to April, 1301, must be very nearly the same— 
that is, less than the ‘‘ natural increase” of 1881-91 by 
some forty or fifty thousand. 

What the census does tell usis how the population 
has been affected by migration. The ‘‘natural in- 
crease” having been little more than 3 579,000, and 
the actual increase shown by the census having been 
3,523,191, it follows that England and Wales have lost 
by migration not much more than 60,000 persons. In 
other words, the emigrants, or people going out of the 
country, exceeded the immigrants, or people coming 
into the country, by not much more than 60,000. In 
1881-91 the corresponding figure was just over 600,000. 
England’s contribution towards peopling the rest of the 
world has fallen about go per cent. 

But this is not all. Far more than 60,000 persons 
have been sent out to South Africa as soldiers, and 
have not returned, being either dead or still there. So 
the net civil emigration from England and Wales has 
been altogether wiped out, and has been replaced by a 
net civil immigration equal to the difference between 
the military net emigration and a number not much 
exceeding 60,000. 


IT is not very easy to draw inferences from these 
census returns. But the points above noticed indicate 
that there is at least one important moral to be drawn, 
namely, that as English people won’t emigrate at all, 
and Irish people won’t emigrate to the colonies, talk 
about Imperial expansion is sheer nonsense. We 
suppose that the expansionist fanatics will reply that 
the absence of emigration proves their favourite point. 
The British Empire is too small (they will say), so 
England can’t overflow. Of the immigrants, many, no 
doubt, are civil Seuth Africans, men of peace who 
came home when Mr. Chamberlain’s men of war went 
out. Will the civil immigrants go back, and will the 
military emigrants stay? Lastly, what will happen to 
Australia? The Australians, it appears, will neither 
admit alien immigrants nor produce children them- 
selves. 


WE rejoice to hear of the revival of the Cobden 
Club. Some of its members, we fear, have lapsed into 
militarism and protection. One, we know, has recently 
stood as a protectionist candidate in Australia. But 
these are exceptions. The club it seems is going to 
stir up the provinces and ventilate the Budget. There 
is no more important work, and we hope that other 
organisations such as the Financial Reform Association, 
the National Reform Union, and the League of 
Liberals will help to rouse the centres of manufacturing 
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activity into a sense of the dangers into which 
reckless extravagance is plunging the nation. We are 
glad to see that the National Reform Union is at work. 
There is no better organiser in the party than its 
secretary, Mr. Symonds. Its president, Mr. Philip 
Stanhope, has never faltered. He declared on Mon- 
day in his old constituency that the Liberal party must 
concentrate on the old Liberal platform of peace, 
retrenchment, and reform. 


Lorp PEEL was the chief speaker at the twenty-fifth 
annual meeting of the British Women’s Temperance 
Association on Monday last. After quoting the expe- 
rience of Liverpool, where the practice of not serving 
children under sixteen had obtained the tacit approval 
of the working classes, he spoke very strongly in favour 
of the Children’s Bill. Lord Peel then suggested that 
ihe hours during which public-houses were open should 
be reduced. On week days they are open for seventeen 
hours in ‘‘ populous places,” for sixteen in the country, 
and for no less than nineteen and a half in London. 
Such hours, Lord Peel said, were far too long 
for the barmaids; ‘‘the moral nature of those girls 
would be weakened, and, in some _ cases, de- 
stroyed, and little would remain of the bright and 
happy creatures who undertook such duties under 
the influence of the temptations of the place.” 
One hears sometimes of an eight hours day 
for miners; why not a ten hours day for everyone 
engaged in public-houses? There is even a Committee 
now sitting to hear evidence on the “‘ early closing of 
shops.” If all shops in one district can close at seven 
o'clock, surely all public-houses in that district might 
close two hours later. As a matter of fact, most of 
the heavy drinking takes place in the last hour or two ; 
and much of this, therefore, might be avoided by fixing 
the closing time one or two hours earlier. But Lord 
Salisbury would disapprove. 


Wir the indemnity in the air, the figures of the 
Chinese Imperial Maritime Customs for last year 
possess considerable interest. They show, as was only 
to have been expected, that the volume of trade coming 
within the cognisance of the Customs was much under 
the total of 1899, the net imports and exports reaching 
3623 million Haikwan taels against 4604 millions. The 
heaviest decrease was in imports, which show a falling 
off of 79 million taels. The excess of imports of 
merchandise and of bullion over exports works out at 
25,834,857 taels, which is equivalent (at 3s. 1]d. per 
Haikwan tael) to £4,010,000, and with the £ 3,186,000 
required for the payment of interest on the foreign 
debt, there is a balance against China of £7,196,000 on 
the one year. The Customs revenue was 22,873,000 taels, 
and it is clear that this source of income as it stands 
will not go far to pay interest on any great increase of 
the debt, while it is equally manifest that trade would 
suffer and the revenue along with it by any attempt to 
raise the duties much. The Maritime Customs 
statistics, by the way, do not cover all the foreign 
trade of the Chinese Empire. There is a big traffic 
with Corea and the South by the aid of junks, and with 
Mongolia and Tibet by the aid of caravans. The 
available figures show a balance against China since 
1886, but as there is a net import of silver, it seems a 
fair inference that, in fact, the unrecorded trade keeps 
the balance on the right side. 


THE arrival in the Clyde of 3,500 tons of 
pig iron from Canada is a development of some 
Significance. Hitherto the iron which has come 
into this country has been brought from the 
continent and the United States when production 
there has been in excess of the demand ; and so far from 
importing from the Dominion we have sent it an aver- 
age of about 10,000 tons annually. The shipment 


represents the first effort of the Dominion Iron and 
Steel Company to cultivate a foreign trade. This con- 
cern is of a magnitude equal to some of the largest 
establishments of Pittsburg ; it owes its inception to 
American brains, which were prompt to recognise the 
iron and steel manufacturing possibilities of the coun- 
try. Its works are situated at Sydney, Cape Breton, and 
from the immediate neighbourhood it draws inexhaus- 
tible supplies of good ore, coal, and limestone at prices 
which bring the cost of the materials to only about 3s. 3d. 
per ton, as compared with 13s. at Pittsburg. Being 
located in Canada, the company pays no duty on such 
of its products as are consumed in the country; and 
its position at tidewater gives it a great advantage over 
American rivals for the purposes of a foreign trade. 
Moreover, it receives a bounty from the Canadian 
Government, and this suffices to pay freights to and 
landing charges in England. The whole of the 
Dominion Company’s four furnaces are now in opera- 
tion, and as an outlet in Canada itself is not likely to 
be found for the whole of its output of over 200,000 tons 
per annum, there is every prospect of regular ship- 
ments on a big scale to England. In fact, Canadian 
iron threatens to prove a more serious competitor than 
either American, German, or Belgian. 


AN important point in connection with the smoke 
nuisance was recently decided in a Divisional Court. 
The defendants, who admitted that on ten days out of 
fourteen black smoke issued from their chimney for 
periods varying from eight minutes to one hour, urged 
that they ought not to be convicted because no one 
appeared in court to say that the smoke was a nuisance 
to himself. This contention, however, did not convince 
Lord Alverstone, who said that, 

‘Tt is not necessary to show that a particular individual 
or particular property has been affected by the black 
smoke.” 


On this the Zaw Z7zmes observes : 


“Tf local authorities would bestir themselves a little, we 
might hope for a cleaner and brighter metropolis.” 


It is impossible to estimate the annual loss or waste 
caused by avoidable smoke in London, but the figures 
would certainly run into hundreds of thousands. The 
present nuisance is due to two things, the slackness of 
the local authorities and the absurd wording of ‘the 
smoke section, which only penalises ‘‘ black ” smoke. 
Grey or brown or yellow smoke may be emitted with 
impunity. 


A MEETING of Old Cliftonians was held on Friday 
last at the Westminster Palace Hotel to consider 
what memorial should be raised to their schoolfellows 
who had fallen in the war. Although the school is so 
modern that no Old Cliftonian in the Army has served 
long enough to command a division, no less than 273 
have fought in South Africa. Of these, twenty-four 
have died in action, or of wounds, and only three of 
disease. Among the victims was C. W. Boyle, who 
will be remembered by cricketers as the best fast bowler 
of his day at Oxford. His death was commemorated 
in a poem by another distinguished Cliftonian— 
the President of Magdalen. He was also the 
friend of Sir Alfred Milner and Mr. George Russell. 
The Bishop of Hereford, who presided, was careful 
to distinguish between approval of the policy which led 
to the war and pride in the gallantry shown by men 
who were fighting under their country’s flag. Nothing, 
perhaps, has been more remarkable in the history of 
English public schools than the growth of Clifton under 
Dr. Percival. When he went there in 1862 as the 
first acting hea@master, he found sixty-two boys; by 
1879, when he left for Trinity, Oxford, the numbers had 
risen to their maximum—639. During those seventeen 
years the traditions of a great school were formed 
under the guidance of a great head-master. 
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CONCENTRATION AND DUTY. 


IR HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN and Mr. 
Asquith, in speeches which were not otherwise par- 
ticularly inspiring, have lately exhorted Liberals to dwell 
together in unity. Mr. Asquith has certainly done less than 
most prominent Liberals to sow seeds of personal dissen- 
sion. His speeches are usually directed against sectional 
movement. Eut he will forgive us for asking if they en- 
courage any movement at all. When men band themselves 
together politically it is for the attainment of some definite 
and important object. They will not concentrate or tighten 
the ties which already exist unless such action will promote 
the object they have at heart. A leader who preaches 
concentration ought to give us some inklings of a practical 
policy in harmony with the wishes of his party. The great 
objects of the Liberal party and of most men of common 
sense now are to staunch the bleeding wounds of South 
Africa, to stop the weekly waste of a million and a half, 
to reintroduce sanity into foreign and colonial policy, and 
to set back the “ normal ” expenditure upon the Army from 
thirty millions to eighteen—where it stood in the days of 
the last Liberal Administration. We fear that the latest 
move of the small body of four ex-Cabinet Ministers which, 
according to the Westminster Gazette, now sways the party 
in the House of Commons, will certainly diminish the con- 
fidence of the rank and file upon whom this same small 
bedy is urging concentration. To meet a Budget like this 
with a feeble and ill-expressed motion in favour of economy 
in the abstract would have been weak enough. Abstract 
motions are excellent things in their way and in their time. 
But a Budget should be met by a definite objection. Per- 
haps the best mode of attack would have been to. adopt 
some proposal for getting rid of the heavy annual 
charge upon the Imperial Exchequer which is constituted 
by the Agricultural Rates Acts. If a revision of the 
licence duties had been included the amendment to the 
second reading of the Finance Bill would not only have 
exhibited a practical sagacity, but it would have been 
supported by a united and unanimous Opposition, and it 
would have greatly perturbed a vast number of the Minis- 
terialists who represent urban constituencies. Assuming, 
however, that this abstract amendment—this thunder with- 
out a thunderbolt—is the best that earthly wisdom could 
contrive, we might have hoped that it would have 
been moved by a suitable man. If the preachers 
of concentration had consulted Sir William Har- 
court they would have consulted one whose _ ser- 
vices to economy and sound finance are  abso- 
lutely unrivalled in the House. They have preferred to 
select the one man who would throw ridicule upon any 
amendment in favour of retrenchment, however well it 
might be framed. That Sir Henry Fowler should accept 
such a task is indeed a welcome proof of the change which 
is coming over public opinion. But for the sake of the 
party this public penance should have been performed 
in Wolverhampton rather than at Westminster. In 
the Salvation Army the repentant sinner is always 
the greatest hero, and the day of sobriety which 
follows upon a year of drunkenness is always supposed 
to qualify for an “ Experience” platform. But in politics, 
though conversions are appreciated and welcomed, miore 
weight attaches to consistent virtue. After lauding the 
causes of public extravagance, and promoting the most 


lavish outlay upon the worst of all possible enterprises, Sir 
Henry Fowler will not prove an effective champion of peace, 
retrenchment, and reform. A character laboriously attained 
is not suddenly lost. The ability of the penitent will not 
extinguish the laughter of the Ministerial benches. We do 
not like to see a great cause covered with ridicule, and if 
these things are to be done in the name of concentration 
and unity, discomfiture, discontent, and dissension are 
likely to result. We are glad to observe that Sir Henrv 
Campbell-Bannerman in his speech at Bradford again em- 
phasised the necessity and wisdom of offering represenia- 
tive institutions to the Boers. The more autonomy we offer 
the better it will be for both races and for the future peace 
of South Africa. Mr. Chamberlain haggles over the expen- 
diture of a million in restocking the farms. That is the 
kind of economy which will certainly cost us fifty millions. 
We are spending every week a million and a half, not in 
subjugating a province, but in holding a railway line. It is 
high time that the Liberal party began to formulate definite 
views about this expenditure. There was a time when Mr. 
Asquith and Sir Edward Grey spoke about the Canadian 
precedent. Do they think that the Canadian precedent can 
be revived if Sir Alfred Milner returns to the country whih 
his policy has desolated? His work is done, and no frienu 
of the British Empire can wish him to return. South 
Africa needs a Lord Durham, and England a Government : f 
common sense. What does the Liberal party need? it 
needs a little more courage and a little more faith in tb: 
people. 

The instincts of Englishmen are right in the main, and 
if—as John Bright used to say—“ they get the facts and 
the information,” we can rely on their influence being thrown 
into the right scale. These are times in which Liberal 
statesmen, whether their mandate comes from South Africa 
or from the United Kingdom, are inclined to shrink from 
public life and to wrap themselves in chill despair. We 
beg them to remember that power and influence over a 
democracy depends largely upon faith in the better instincts 
of their fellow-countrymen. The popular mind has been 
uninformed, the popular conscience has been misinstructed. 
The cause of liberty and of nationality is not yet lost, for 
the English people still love that good old cause. Let a 
great Englishman say to them, as John Bright once did: 

“T have faith in you. Impartial history will tell that, 
when your statesmen were hostile or coldly neutral, when 
many of your rich men were corrupt, when your Press— 
which ought to have instructed and defended—was mainly 
written to betray, the fate of a continent and its vay 
population being in peril, you clung to freedom with an un- 
faltering trust that God in His infinite mercy will yet make 
it the heritage of all His children.” 

This war is a terrible blot upon our fame. But the 
people do not comprehend what their Government is doing. 
They have not been stirred by any organ voice. ‘The mis- 
deeds that are being done in their name are far away. Nor 
is it the first time, alas! that England has been misled into 
deserting her traditions : 


Alas! could she but fully, truly know 
How her great name is now throughout abhorred, 


How all the nations deem her their worst foe, 
That worse than worst of foes, the once adored 
False friend, who held out freedom to mankind 
And now would chain them to the very mind. 


To give their countrymen full and true knowledge 


about the war, its causes, its conduct, and its results, that 
is the first elementary duty of Liberal men and women. 
Knowledge will bring repentance, and repentance salvation. 
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MR. BRODRICK’S ARMY SCHEME. 


HE debate in Parliament upon Mr. Brodrick’s scheme 
T for reforming the army, and its discussion in the 
Press, possesses an interest superior to that ordinarily 
attaching to political matters. There is a suspicion in the 
minds of most Englishmen that if the war has taught us one 
thing more than another it is that we have been living in a 
fool’s paradise, and this suspicion regards not only our mili- 
tary strength, but the whole texture of our political life. 
We do not express this suspicion openly, but we show that 
we have it by a hundred symptoms which appear in the 
leading articles of our Press, in the tone of our literature, and 
of course far more in the private conversation of our govern- 
ing class. 

No one acquainted with our national life will deny that 
the temptation to conceal unpleasant truths is stronger with 
us than with our neighbours. We have enjoyed a vast and 
increasing material prosperity, we have no land frontiers, 
we have no experience of disaster, we are governed by a 
social class that has no experience of want or of the neces- 
sity for anxious industry. 

And now for the first time in this generation truths have 
come out which it had hitherto been perfectly easy to 
conceal. 

This feature in English life, which foreigners, who do 
not understand us, miscall hypocrisy, has had the temporary 
benefit of making us happier than surrounding nations, or 
at least happier than the great nations have been as a rule 
during the course of the nineteenth century ; but it has had 
the grave, permanent, and increasing disadvantage of mak- 
ing us accept unrealities for realities, and of getting us at 
last into the state of mind when words are made to do 
duty for things. Of this danger there have been many 
examples in the last two years, but it is noteworthy that the 
old security with which unrealities were defended, the cock- 
sureness with which the most monstrous fallacies were 
habitually proposed, has passed from the plausible to the 
grotesque. It is an excellent sign for the future, and a 
proof of the vitality and health of our society, that this 
grotesque element in the present stage of our make-belief 
should have appeared, for when things come to such a pass 
they cannot but be very near producing their own remedy. 

Thus, when Mr. Chamberlain says that the Boers may 
have burnt more houses than we have, or when Lord Onslow 
says that the war has made Europe sit up, or when Lord 
Salisbury says that it has greatly increased our prestige, or 
when Lord Stanley says in the House of Commons that we 
took over 1,000 prisoners in the month of April, or when it 
is gravely asserted in a public speech by a prominent states- 
nian that our success in this war is of the same nature as our 
success against Napoleon, or when it is pretended that the 
taxes upon coal and sugar have been made necessary by the 
peculiar trials of the last year, these misstatements are so 
palpable that they are evidently the last of their series, and 
we repeat that is an excellent sign for the future of our 
public life. ‘At any day there may appear a salutary habit 
of pessimism and a consistent exposure of the truths under- 
lying our national life. From the moment that phenomenon 
is apparent we shall begin to mend. 

It is in the light of these considerations that Mr. 
Brodrick’s army scheme, and the debate upon it, seems to 
us to mark a turning point. It has been the occasion 
both for the exhibition of those monstrous exaggerations 
and inaccuracies to which we have referred as a symptom 
of coming change, and for perhaps the first outspoken, 


direct, and truthful criticism of a public sham which we 
have had the pleasure of hearing for the last twenty years. 
Lord Roberts has vouched in connection with it for the 
equality in efficiency of amateur and professional gunners. 
Mr. Brodrick has vouched also in defence of this scheme 
for the efficacy of a little training in mounted infantry 
tactics in producing cavalry. When men say things like 
this—which are exactly as though one were to say that the 
second eleven of Harrow were a better team than the 
first eleven of the M.C.C.—or that walking, take it all in 
all, is a good deal quicker than bicycling—the end must 
be pretty near. At the same time, the Press supporting 
the Government has been outspoken and practically unani- 
mous in condemnation of the absurd proposal, and, in spite 
of all the balderdash that we have heard in the last eighteen 
months concerning irregulars, in spite of the silly self- 
ccngratulation in which the general public indulged because 
its sons and brothers had dressed themselves in uniform, 
when it came to entrusting the defence of this country in 
its most vital form to a mass of irregulars public opinion 
did, after all, wake up, and we repeat, both the false state- 
ments in the one case, and the beginning of truth-telling in 
the other, are excellent auguries of an approaching rever- 
sion in public feeling. Though Mr. Brodrick’s scheme has 
been the subject of many articles, both in our columns and 
in the daily Press, it may be well to recapitulate shortly the 
features which have rendered it ridiculous in the eyes of 
every competent man. 

It proposes to increase the force which we could send 
abroad at a moment’s notice to three army corps, but it 
increases this force without increasing the numbers of the 
army, or, at least, without increasing them more than 5 per 
cent. That is the first absurdity. It is exactly as though 
a man were .o say, “I must increase my income to meet the 
new necessities of my profession,” but instead of increasing 
that income were only to divide it into a larger number of 
categories, and make that take the place of a real incre- 
ment. 

It proposes to form these army corps with grossly 
insufficient reserves, so that if a war of any magnitude 
were to break out it would be impossible to feed the army 
abroad after the first few months with fresh men. That is 
the second absurdity. It is as though a large tradesman 
were to open a second establishment, and to provide no 
further balance at the bank for its primary necessities. 

It proposes to form three other army corps, the great 
bulk of which shall consist of men who have receive the 
ludicrously insufficient training that can be given in a few 
weeks. That is the third absurdity. It needs no special 
argument here to convince any of our readers that in the 
greater part of trades half training is worse than no training 
at all. The man who has played cricket once or twice on a 
village green is much more likely to have faults of temper, 
to have acquired a bad trick in play, and so forth, than a 
man who has no experience of the game and receives his 
first training in connection with a good eleven. It is as 
clear as noonday to all soldiers, and to all our foreign 
critics, that irregulars, with this farcical training, would be 
like sheep in a campaign, and that it would be better to take 
men straight from the plough in a case of national necessity, 
and mix them in with regular and highly-trained soldiery 
(as we did at Waterloo, and as the French did in 1793), than 
to create a force which of its nature would have all the 
faults of self-sufficiency and theatrical display with none of 
the virtues attaching to solid discipline and military habit. 

It proposes to arm in a very great measure this irregular 
force with amateur gunners. The magnitude of this 
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blunder it is perhaps more difficult for laymen to appreciate. 
We will, therefore, dwell upon it a little. When guns are 
in action they are commonly opposed to other guns. When 
regular armies meet each other in a future campaign it is 
certain that the opening of an action will be an artillery duel ; 
the one side having obtained some sort of advantage in 
this contest, the success of the attack will very largely depend 
upon the power of the immediate, exact, rapid and con- 
centrated fire upon the spot upon which the infantry had 
been ordered to converge. Conversely the defence will be 
strong in proportion as it can meet the advancing infantry of 
its opponents with a well-directed and rapid shell-fire, which 
becomes more and more insupportable as that advance 
develops, and as the enemy get nearer to the defended posi- 
tion. There have been many debates surrounding the full 
function of artillery in modern warfare, but, roughly speak- 
ing, everyone is agreed on its main purpose being somewhat 
us we have described it, and in that purpose great rapidity 
of execution, and great mobility in the batteries employed, 
are primary necessities. In all armies, without exception, 
the attainment of these qualities depends upon long and 
severe training. ‘There is no army in the world in which 
gunners and drivers do not serve the maximum period. 
Thus, in countries which are under conscription, and where 
certain classes of men do one or two years less than their 
fellows, no one would ever dream of drafting those classes 
into the artillery. It is impossible without actual practice 
to appreciate the importance of this training, but we 
may give some hint of it if we compare it to the importance 
of training in any form of skilled labour. No one would go 
to sea if he knew that the engineers of his ship had had no 
acquaintance with engines for more than eight weeks, and no 
one would get into the train if he knew that the driver was, 
to put it mildly, a little raw and awkward at his business. 
But Mr. Brodrick proposes to include in his scheme of 
defence, in a matter which is a good deal more important 
than railway or steamboat travelling, perfectly raw 
amateurs in the one highly technical branch of the service. 
That is the fourth absurdity. 

Finally, the scheme proposes to get better material, 
older and stronger men, and the present high level.of re- 
cruiting for the army without increasing the wage. That 1s 
the fifth absurdity. It is exactly as though the director of 
a public company were to come forward at the meeting and 
say, “ We find, gentlemen, that our workmen are drawn 
from an unsatisfactory class, and do not know much about 
their business. It is impossible to get grown men; we 
have applications only from boys, and we have tc keep them 
two years before they are strong enough to do their work 
thoroughly ; but we do not propose to raise the wages paid 
to our employees.” The answer to such a man would be: 
“Then you’d better wind up the business, for it is no good 
running things at a loss.” 

This is but an imperfect list of the grosser and mote 
obvious faults in the scheme. For the money which it is 
costing us we could so increase the pay of the regular 
soldier as to have permanently in the future two full army 
corps of trained men of proper age ready to go abroad at a 
moment’s notice, and possessing their full complement of 
reserves. Instead of this we shall have one army corps of 
regular soldiers with very insufficient reserves; a second 
mainly composed of regular soldiers with equally insufficient 
reserves ; a third composed of regular soldiers with a large 
proportion of irregulars, and with grossly insufficient re- 
serves. In all the three, moreover, we shall have a certain 
proportion, from a third upwards, of boys whom we cannot 
send out of the. country. The fifth, sixth, and seventh army 


corps will not exist save on paper, or, if the phrase be pre- 
ferred, in the great heart of the public. 

We can only come to the conclusion with which we 
prefaced our remarks upon this extraordinary scheme. When 
things get to such a pitch as that they must be very near 
mending. 





IMPERIALISM IN ACTION. 
R. CHAMBERLAIN’S standard of loyalty rises 
almost as rapidly as his standard of freedom 
It is not easy to keep pace with either. 
indeed, a natural correspondence between 
Mr. Chamberlain’s idea of Liberalisin consists, 
know from his speech in the House of 
Commons last February, in depriving two free Re- 
publics of the last shred of their independence. 
His test of patriotism, as we learn from his speech 
at Birmingham last week, is the refusal to believe 
that anything can go wrong whilst the present Government 
is in office. This double process has often been observed 
before. If a Government sets out to attack free institu- 
tions abroad it has the best of reasons for disparaging the 
free exercise of rights at home. As its campaign pro- 
ceeds the field of criticism expands, and the demand 
for silence grows as the provocations to speech multiply. 
Hence it is in a sense quite natural to find Mr. Cham- 
berlain peremptorily insisting that Liberals should criticise 
and question nothing, from Army reform to an Education 
Bill. It is quite natural because it is what always happens, 
and yet the Imperialists are very indignant if anyone pro- 
phesies that it will happen. What Mr. Chamberlain and h.s 
friends have all along demanded has been that they should 
be allowed to revolutionise the Empire without protest or 
comment from those to whom they are ultimately respon- 
sible for what they do with it. For several months we 
have been busy, as the Manchester Guardian has weil 
described it, “ going back from the principles which built 
up our second Empire to those which lost us our first.” 
All Mr. Chamberlain asks is that those Englishmen whe 
are watching this apparently retrograde movement should 
take his word for it that we are really only taking a step 
backward in order to have a longer spring forward, and 
that they should be careful to do and say nothing to disturb 
the serenity of those of their countrymen whose loyalty to 
the Government makes them quite unconscious that such 
things are happening at all. 

We maintained from the first in this paper that it is a 
mistake to suppose that Imperialism ever does things by 
halves. Men who are ready to snap off an essential part of 
liberal morality are never able, in spite of the most con- 
fident expectations, to keep the rest of it intact. Dislocation 
is merely the preliminary to general destruction. And the 
break-up of liberal ideas involves more than the collapse of 
certain principles; it involves the collapse of the whole 
scheme of institutions erected on those principles. ‘Those of 
us who maintain that the principles are sacred in themselves, 
that self-government, for example, is better than good 
government, and that the life of a small nation 
is just as venerable a thing as the life of a great 
nation, are able to point in defending those prin- 
ciples within the British Empire to the confusion 
that results from ignoring them in the management of 
an Empire that rests on them. It has hitherto been a sort 
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a great witness to the sovereign power and virtue of free 
institutions, the maintenance of free institutions is just as 
certainly essential to the stability and welfare of the Britisa 
Empire. The Imperialists in getting rid of Liberal prin- 
ciples are trying an experiment with the British Empire, if 
you can describe as an experiment a return to methods that 
had been renounced because they did not answer. 

We have had quite lately twc examples to show how 
far men are liable to be carried away when once they lose 
their foothold on essential principles. There was an agita- 
tion last autumn against some of the methods employed by 
Lord Roberts in conducting the war in the Transvaal and 
the Orange Free State. It was pointed out in this paper 
and elsewhere that, quite apart from consideration of political 
consequences, it was particularly important that we shoul ' 
be scrupulous in maintaining all the slowly-established stan- 
dards of humanity and chivalry in warfare. We were told 
in reply by men who are ordinarily humane and kindly that 
the only fault to be found with Lord Roberts’s methoc 
of conducting war was its dangerous leniency. The Szax- 
dard, the Daily Telegraph, and other Imperialist papers 
urged that the time was come for refusing the Boers the 
rights of combatants, or, in other words, for doing what an 
anonymous officer accused Lord Kitchener of intending to 
do, shooting our prisoners as rebels. The Sfectator indig- 
nantly inquired what other Power had even been known to 
treat the womenfolk of their enemy so humanely as 
to give them food at all alfter 
burning their homesteads and destroying their property 
We told that we had, in fine, set the world 
an example of self-restraint and moderation which it 
might excusably be reluctant to imitate in view of the 
practical difficulties to which the exercise of these qualities 
had led in this instance. 


any shelter or 


were 


It was evident at once from this 
language that nothing was left on the minds of our Im- 
perialists of what we had supposed to be the fast-dyed print 
of respect for the usages and standards of civilised war. 
They had ceased to apply any moral criteria at all to the 
conduct of war, and all the accepted distinctions were 
blurred and smudged. But probably few of the most un- 
sparing critics of farm-burning were quite prepared for the 
full disclosures of the Government’s return published this 
week. We learn from this return that there were only five 
cases in the Orange Free State and twenty in the Transvaal 
in which we burnt farms as punishment for white flag inci- 
dents, oath-breaking, or “ murder.” If we add to these all 
the cases in which farms were burnt because they were used 
for definitely military purposes, we only get a total of 77. 
Because 
Boers were harboured there ; because the husbands of the 
women in the farms were on commando; because there 
were general orders to lay waste the district. In 
other words, we took to farm-burning because we 
wished to deter men frcm defending their country, or be- 
cause we hoped to end the war by general devastation. The 
second pretext can only be accepted by people who 
would justify the use of any and every method by an invader, 
and it would never be advanced in any society that had 
not become so accustomed to warfare with savages as almost 
to have forgotten what restraints are observed by white com- 
batants. The first pretext even the S/andard refuses to ac- 
cept. “ This is a proceeding which was explicitly forbidden 
at the Hague Conference, and is condemned by most writers 
on international law. Would the allies in 1814 have had 
the right to burn the shop of a Paris tradesman because 
the owner was carrying a musket in one of the Emperor’s 
regiments ?” Almost a fifth of the farms were burnt because 


On what grounds were the other 557 burnt? 


their owners were on commando ! Those Imperialists who 
were not ashamed that women should be punished in our 
camps for the resistance of their husbands, are welcome to 
their pride in these smoking monuments to the meanness of 
their creed. For Liberals there are two morals to be drawn 
from these painful and humiliating revelations. The nation 
which sets out on the path of conquest is driven by the in- 
superable obstacles that obstruct that hateful and thorny 
road into means and methods it abhors. And we have not 
hastened by a single hour the ending of the war by taking 
this short cut to peace through ruin and destitution. 

There is another short cut that is just as delusive ; it 
is the short cut to solidarity and pacification, though coer- 
cion and the unfamiliar quagmires of racial tyranny. It 
is that short cut we are attempting in Cape Colony. ‘The 
harsh sentences passed on Mr. Cartwright and Mr. Malan 
are expedients foreign to the system that made our Colonia! 
Empire. Mr. Cartwright published a letter that had been 
published not only in the Times, but also in an Imperiaiist 
Port Elizabeth paper, circulating in districts under martial 
law. ‘The editor of that paper is a free man, and Mr. Cart- 
wright languishes in prison deprived of the anenities tlat 
temper the punishment of a first-class 
at home. Mr. 


misdemeanant 
Malan, the editor of Ons Land was 
very severely to be blamed for publishing an anony- 
mous accusation against a general in the field. 
But imprisonment for twelve months is a monstrous 
punishment, for no one in Cape Colony is blind to 
the motives of a policy that leaves unheeded all the base 
calumnies of the Rhodesian Press and attempts, under 
the pretext of punishing offences committed with impunity 
in the same colony, to suffocate the forces and voices of 
independent criticism. A temper that was generous and 
hospitable to the susceptibilities of race, that preferred a 
wise conciliation to harsh rule, that dared to pardon, such 
was the temper that made and kept our Colonial Empire. 
Will that Empire survive a policy which we should hate and 
resist, if for no other reason than that it is blotting out the 
glorious footsteps of English Liberalism ? 





A DEFENCE OF HERALDRY. 


HE modern view of heraldry is pre‘ty accurately 
represented by the words of tie famous barrister, 
who, after cross-examining for sone tine a_ venerable 
dignitary of Heralds’ College, summed up his results in the 
remark that “the silly old man didn’t even un-ierstand his 
own silly old trade.” One of the most y.athetic sights m 
the world is Heralds’ College, standing side by side with 
the gigantic office of the Zimes. It may be questioned 
whether, with all its modernity, the Zimes is an im- 
provement. The 7imes might be deemed as aristocracy 
vithout cLivalry. Its images of publ: men are at least 
as arbitrary and grotesque as the heraldic images, and it 
may be questioned whether any “canting motto” ever 
canted so much. But, for good or evil, the Heraldic 
College is definitely a survival, while the Z7mes cannot yet 
decently be so described. We come, as it were, in the 
nick of time. 

Heraldry properly so called was, of course, a wholly 
limited and aristocratic thing; but the remark needs a 
kind of qualification not commonly realised. In a sensé 
there was a plebeian heraldry, since every shop was, 
like every castle, distinguished*not bya name, but a sign. 
The whole system dates from a time when picture-writing 
still really ruled the world. In those days few could read 
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or write ; they signed their names with a pictorial symboi, 
a cross, and a cross is a great improvement on most men’s 
names. 

Now, there is something to be said for the peculiar influ- 
ence of pictorial symbols on men’s minds. All letters, we 
learn, were originally pictorial and heraldic: thus the 
letter A is the portrait of an ox, but the portrait is now repro- 
duced in so impressionist a manner that but little of the 
rural atmosphere can be absorbed by contemplating it. 
But so long as some pictorial and poetic quality remains in 
the symbol, the constant use of it must do something for 
the zsthetic education of those employing it. Public- 
hcuses are now almost the only shops that use the ancient 
signs, and the mysterious attraction which they exercise may 
be (by the optimistic) explained in this manner. There are 
taverns with names so dream-like and exquisite that even Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson might waver on the threshold for a moment 
and the poet struggle with the moralist. So it was with the 
heraldic images. It is impossible to believe that the red 
lion of Scotland acted upon those employing it merely 
as a naked convenience like a number or a letter. It is im- 
pessible to believe that the Kings of Scotland would have 
cheerfully accepted the substitute of a pig or afrog. There 
are, as we say, certain real advantages in pictorial symbols, 
and one of them is that everything that is pictorial suggests, 
without naming or defining. There is a road from the eye 
to the heart that does not go through the intellect. Men 
do not quarrel about the meaning of sunsets. They never 
dispute that the hawthorn says the best and wittiest thing 
about the spring. 

Thus in the old aristocratic days there existed this vast 
pictorial symbolism of all the colours and degrees of aris- 
tocracy. When the great trumpet of equality was blown, 
almost immediately afterwards was made one of the greatest 
blunders in the history of mankind. All this pride and 
vivacity, all these towering symbols and flamboyant colours, 
should have been extended to all mankind. The tobacco- 


nist should have had a crest, and the cheesemonger a war-cry. 


The grocer who sold margarine as butter should have felt 
that there was a stain on the escutcheon of the Higginses. 
Instead of doing this, the democrats made the appalling 
mistake, a mistake at the root of the whole modern malady, 
of decreasing the human magnificence of the past, instead of 
increasing it. They did not say, as they should have done, 
to the common citizen, “ You are as good as the Duke of 
Norfolk,” but that meaner democratic formula, “ The Duke 
of Norfolk is no better than you are.” 

There were in the French Revolution a class of people 
at whom everybody laughed, and at whom it was probably 
difficult, as a practical matter, to refrain from laughing. 
They attempted to erect, by means of huge wooden statues 
and brand-new festivals, the most extraordinary new reli- 
gions. They adored the Goddess of Keason, who would 
appear, even when the fullest allowance has been made for 
their many virtues, to be the deity who had least smiled 
upon them. But these capering maniacs, disowned alike by 
the old world and the new, were men who had seen a great 
truth unknown alike to the new world and the old. They 
had seen the thing that was hidden from the wise and under- 
standing, from the whole modern demccratic civilisation 
down to the present time. They realised that democracy 
must have a heraldry, that it must have a proud and high- 
coloured pageantry, if it is to keep always before its own 
mind its own sublime mission. ‘Unfortunately for this ideal, 
the world has in this matter followed English democracy 
rather than French ; and those who look back to the nine- 
teenth century will assuredly look back to it as we look back 
to the reign of the Puritans, as the time of black coats and 
black tempers. From the strange life the men of that time 
led they might be assisting at the funeral of liberty instead of 
at its christening. —The moment we really believe in demo- 
cracy, it will begin to blossom, as aristecracy blossomed, into 
symbolic colours and shapes. We shall never make anything 
of democracy until we make fools of ourselves. For if a 
man really cannot make a fool of himself, we may be quite 
certain that the effort is superfluous. 6KC 


A YOUNG POET IN DANGER. 
Mr. MAYHEM’s “ PEREANT QUI NOSTRA.” 


E fear that in “ Pereant qui Nostra” Mr. Mayhem 

has hardly added to his reputation, and we migit 

even doubt whether he was well advised to publish it at ail. 

“ Tufts in an Orchard ” gave such promise that the author « f 

the exquisite lyrics it contained might easily have rested on 

the immediate fame that first effort procured him: “ Lord, 

look to England; England looks to you,’ and “ Great un- 

affected vampires and the moon” are lines the Anglo-Saxon 
race will not easily let die. 

In “ Pereant qui Nostra” Mr. Mayhem preserves and 
even increases his old facility of expression, but there is 
a terrible falling-off in verbal aptitude. What are we to 
think of “ The greatest general the world has seen” applied 
as a poetic description to Lord Kitchener ? Mr. Mayhem 
will excuse us if we say that the whole expression is common- 
place. Commonplace in thought is bad enough, though it 
is difficult to avoid when one tackles a great national subject, 
and thinks what all good patriots and men of sense think 
also. “ Pour étre poéte,” as M. Yves Guyot finely said in 
his reception address in the French Academy, “ Pour étre 
poéte on n’est pas forcément aliéné.” But commonplace 
in language should always be avoidable, and it is a fault 
which we cannot but admit we have found throughout Mr. 
Mayhem’s new volume. ‘Thus in “ Laura” he compares a 
young goat to a “ tender flower,” and in “ Billings ” he calls 
some little children “the younglings of the flock.” Again, 
he says of the waves at Dover in a gale that they are “ horses 
all in rank, with manes of snow,” and tells us in “ Eton 
College” that the Thames “ runs like a silver thread amid 
the green.” All these similes verge upon the commonplace, 
even when they do not touch it. However, there is very 
genuine feeling in the description of his old school, and we 
have no doubt that the bulk of Etonians will see more in the 
poem than outsiders can possibly do. 

It cannot be denied that Mr. Mayhem has a powerful 
source of inspiration in his strong patriotism, and the 
sonnets addressed to Mr. Kruger, Mr. O’Brien, Dr. Clark, 
and General Mercier are full of vigorous denunciation. It 
is the more regrettable that he has missed true poetic dic- 
tion and lost his subtlety in a misapprehension of planes and 
values. “Vile, vile old man, And yet more vile again,” 
is a line that we are sure Mr. Mayhem would reconsider in 
his better moments: “ more vile” than what? Than him- 
self? The expression is far too vague. “Proud Prelate” 
addressed to General Mercier must be a misprint, and it is 
a pity it should have slipped in. What Mr. Mayhem pro- 
bably meant was “ Proud Cesar” or “soldier,” or some 
other dissyllabic title. ‘The word prelate can properly only 
be applied to a bishop, a mitred abbot, or a vicar apostolic. 
“Babbler of Hell, importunate mad fiend, dead canker, 
crested worm,” are vigorous and original, but do not save 
the sonnet. And as to the last two lines, “ Nor seek to 
pierce the viewless shield of years, For that you certainly 
could never do,” Mr. Mayhem must excuse us if we say 
that the order of the lines make a sheer bathos. 

Perhaps the faults and the excellences of Mr. Mayhem, 
his fruitful Jimitations, and his energetic inspirations can be 
best appreciated if we quote the following sonnet, and the 
exercise will also afford us the opportunity (which we are 
sure Mr. Mayhem will not resent in such old friends) of 
pointing out the dangers into which his new tendencies may 
lead him. 

“ England, if ever it should be thy fate 
By fortune’s turn or accident of chance 
To fall from craven fears of being great 
And in the tourney with dishevelled lance 
To topple headlong, and incur the Hate 
Of Spain, America, Germany and France, 


What will you find upon that dreadful date 
To check the backward move of your advance ? 


A little Glory; purchased not with gold 
Nor yet with Frankincense (the island blood 
Is incommensurate, neither bought nor sold), 
But in the poops where Drake and Nelson stood 
An iron hand, a stern unflinching eye 
To meet the large assaults of Destiny.” 
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Now, here is a composition that not everyone could 
have written. It is inspired by a vigorous patriotism, it strikes 
the right note (Mr. Mayhem is a Past Seneschal of the Navy 
League), and it breathes throughout the motive spirit of our 
greatest lyrics. It is the execution that is defective, and i: 
is to execution that Mr. Mayhem must direct himself if he 
would rise to the level of his own great conceptions. We 
will take the sonnet line by line and make our meaning clear, 
and we do this earnestly for the sake of a young poet to 
whom the Anglo-Saxon race owes much, and whom it would 
be deplorable to see failing as Kipling appears to be failing, 
and as Ganzer has failed. 

Line 1 is not very striking, but might pass as an in- 
troduction ; line 2 is sheer pleonasm—after using the word 
“fate” you cannot use “ fortune,” “accident,” “chance,” 
as though they were amplifications of your first thought. 
Moreover, the phrase “by fortune’s turn” has a familiar 
sound. It is rather an echo than a creation. In line 3, 
“craven fears of being great” is taken from ‘Tennyson. 
The action is legitimate enough. Thus, in Words- 
worth’s “Excursion” are three lines taken bodily from 
“Paradise Lost,” in Kipling’s “Stow it” are whole 
phrases taken from the Police Gazette, and in Mr. Austin’s 
verses you may frequently find portions of a Standard 
leader. Nevertheless, it is a license which a young poet 
should be chary of. Al! these others were men of an estab- 
lished reputation before they permitted themselves this 
liberty. In line 4, “dishevelled” is a false epithet for 
“lance”; a lance has no hair; the adjective can only 
preperly be used of a woman or a wild or domestic animal. In 
line 5, “incur the hate” is a thoroughly unpoetic phrase— 
we say so unreservedly. In line 6, we have one of those 
daring experiments in metre common to our younger poets ; 
therefore we hesitate to pronounce upon it, but (if we may 
presume to advise) we should give Mr. Mayhem the sugges- 
tion made by the Z%mes to Tennyson—that he should stick 
to an exact metre until he felt sure of his style ; and in line 
8, “the backward move of your advance” seems a little 
strained. 

It is, however, in the sextet that the chief slips of the 
sonnet appear, and they are so characteristic of the author's 
later errors that we cannot but note them ; thus, “ purchased 
not with gold or Frankincense” is a grievous error. It is 
indeed a good habit to quote Biblical phrases (a habit which 
has been the making of half our poets), but not to confuse 
them: frankincense was never used as coin—even by the 
Hittites. “Incommensurate” is simply meaningless. How 
can blood be “ incommensurate” ? We fear Mr. Mayhem 
has fallen into the error of polysyllabic effect, a modern pit- 
fall. “ Island blood” will, however, stir many a responsive 
thrill. The close of the sonnet is a terrible falling off. 
When you say a thing is purchased “ not with this but “ 
the reader naturally expects an alternative, instead of which 
Mr. Mavhem goes right off to another subject! Also 
(though the allusion to Nelson and Drake is magnificent) 
the mention of an iron hand and an eye by themselves 
on a poop seems to us a very violent metaphor. The last 
line is bad. 

We do not write in this vein to gain any reputation for 
preciosity, and still less to offend. Mr. Mayhem has many 
qualities. He has a rare handling of penultimates, much 
potentiality, large framing; he has a very definite chiaro- 
oscuro, and the tones are full and objective; so are the 
values. We would not restrain a production in which (as 
a partner in a publishing firm) the present writer is directly 
interested, but we wish to recall Mr. Mayhem to his earlier 
and simpler style—to the “ Cassowary,” and the superb in- 
terrupted seventh of “ Dead Women’s Hair.” England can- 
not afford to lose that talent. 








AT STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 
IV. 


N Za Peau de Chagrin Balzac spends tnany pages in 
describing a coquette. who seems the image of heart- 
lessness, and then invents an improbable incident that her 


chief victim may discover how beautifully she can sing. No- 
body had ever heard her sing, and yet in her singing, and in 
her chatter with her maid, Balzac tells us, was her true self. 
He would have us understand that behind the momentary 
self, which acts and lives in the world, and is subject to the 
judgment of the world, there is that which cannot be called 
before any mortal Judgment seat, even though a great 
Poet, or Novelist, or Philosopher be sitting upon it. Great 
Literature has always been written in a like spirit, and is, 
indeed, the Forgiveness of Sin, and when we find it 
becoming the Accusation of Sin, as in George Eliot, 
who plucks her Tito in pieces with as much _assu- 
rance as if be had been clockwork, Literature has 
begun to change into something else. George Eliot 
had a fierceness one hardly finds but in a woman 
turned argumentative, but the habit of mind her fierce- 
ness gave its life to was characteristic of her 
century, and is the habit of mind of the Shakespearian 
critics. They and she grew up in a century of utilitarian- 
ism, when nothing about a man seemed important except 
lis utility to the State, and nothing so useful to the State 
as the actions whose effect can be weighed by the reason. 
‘The deeds of Coriolanus, Hamlet, Timon, Richard II. had 
ne obvious use, were, indeed, no more than the expression 
of their personalities, and so it was thought Shakespeare 
was accusing them, and telling us to be careful lest we 
deserve the like accusations. It did not occur to the critics 
that you cannot know a man from his actions, because you 
cannot watch him in every kind of circumstance, and that 
men are made useless to the State as often by abundance 
as by emptiness, and that a man’s business n:ay at times 
be revelation, and not reformation. Fortinbras was, it is 
likely enough, a better King than Hamlet would have been, 
Aufidius was a more reasonable man than Coriolanus, 
Henry V. was a better man-at-arms than Richard II., but 
after all, were not those others who changed nothing for the 
better and many things for the worse greater in the Divine 
Hierarchies ? Blake has said that “ the roaring of lions, the 
howling of wolves, the raging of the stormy sea, and the 
destructive sword are portions of Eternity, too great for the 
eye of man,” but Blake belonged by right to the ages of 
Faith, and thought the State of less moment than the Divine 
Hierarchies. Because reason can only discover completely 
the use of those obvious actions which everybody admires, 
and because every character was to be judged by efficiency 
in action, Shakespearian criticism became a vulgar wor- 
shipper of Success. I have turned over many books in the 
Library at Stratford-on-Avon, and I have found in nearly 
all an antithesis, which grew in clearness and viclence as 
the century grew older, between two types, whose repre- 
sentatives were Richard II., “sentimental,” “ weak,” 
“ selfish,” “ insincere,” and Henry V., “ Shakespeare’s only 
hero.” These books took the same delight in abasing 
Richard IT. that schoolboys do in persecuting some boy of 
fine temperament, who has weak muscles and a distaste fer 
school games. And they had the admiration for Henry V. 
that schoolboys have for the sailor or soldier hero of a 
romance in some boys’ paper. I cannot claim any minute 
knowledge of these books, but I think that these emotions 
began among the German critics, who perhaps saw some- 
thing French and Latin in Richard II., 2nd I know that 
P:ofessor Dowden, whose book I once read carefully, first 
made these emotions eloquent and plausible. He 
lived in Ireland, where everything has failed, and 
he meditated frequently upon the perfection of character 
which had, he thought, made England successful, for, 
as we say, “cows beyond the water have long horns.” 
He forgot that England, as Gordon has said, was made by 
her adventurers, by her people of wildness and imagination 
and eccentricity; and thought that Henry V. who 
only seemed to be these things because he had some 
commonplace vices, was not only the typical Anglo-Saxon, 
but the model Shakespeare held up before England; and 
he even thought it worth while pointing out that Shake- 
speare himself was making a large fortune while he was 
writing about Henry’s victories. In Professor Dowden’s 
successors this apotheosis went further ; and it reached its 
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height at a moment of imperialistic enthusiasm of ever 
deepening conviction that the commonplace shall inherit 
the earth, when somebody of reputation, whose name I 
cannot remember, wrote that Shakespeare admired this 
one character alone out of all his characters. The Accusa- 
tion of Sin produced its necessary fruit, hatred of all that 
was abundant, extravagant, exuberant, of all that sets a sail 
for shipwreck, and flattery of the commonplace emotions 
and conventional ideals of the mob, the chief Paymasier of 
accusation. 


V. 


I cannot believe that Shakespeare looked on his 
Richard II. with any but sympathetic eyes, understanding 
indeed how ill-fitted he was to be a King, at a certain 
moment of history, but understanding that he was lovable 
and full of capricious fancy, “ a wild creature” as Pater has 
called him. The man on whom Shakespeare modelled 
him had been full of French elegancies, as he knew from 
Hollingshead, and had given life a new luxury, a new 
splendour, and been “too friendly” to his friends, “ too 
favourable” to his enemies. And certainly Shakespeare 
had these things in his head when he made his King fail, 
a little because he lacked some qualities that were doubtless 
common among his scullions, but more because he had cer- 
tain qualities that are uncommon in all ages. To suppose 
that Shakespeare preferred the men who deposed his King 
is to suppose that Shakespeare judged men with the eyes of 
a Municipal Councillor weighing the merits of a Town 
Clerk ; and that had he been by when Verlaine cried out 
from his bed, “ Sir, you have been made by the stroke of 
a pen, but I have been made by the breath of God,” he 
would have thought the Hospital Superintendent the better 
man. He saw indeed, as I think, in Richard II. the defeat 
that awaits all, whether they be Artist or Saint, who find 
themselves where men ask of them a rough energy and have 
nothing to give but some contemplative virtue, whether 
lyrical fantasy, or sweetness of temper, or dreamy dignity, 
or love of God, or love of His creatures. He saw that such 
a man through sheer bewilderment and impatience can 
become as unjust or as violent as any common man, any 
Bolingbroke or Prince John, and yet remain “that sweet 
lovely rose.” The courtly and saintly ideals of the middle 
age were fading, and the practical ideals of the modern age 
had begun to threaten the unuseful dome of the sky ; Merry 
England was fading, and yet it was not so faded that the 
Poets could not watch the procession of the world with that 
untroubled sympathy for men as they are, as apart from all 
they do and seem, which is the substance of tragic irony. 

Shakespeare cared little for the State, the source of all 
our judgments, apart from its shows and splendours, its 
turmoils and battles, its flamings out to the uncivilised 
heart. He did indeed think it wrong to overturn a King, 
and thereby to swamp peace in civil war, and the historical 
plays from Henry IV. to Richard ITT., that monstrous birth 
and last sign of the wrath of Heaven, are a fulfilment of 
the prophecy of the Bishop of Carlisle, who was “ raisecl 
up by God ” to make it ; but he had no nice sense of utilities, 
no ready balance to measure deeds, like that fine instrument, 
with all the latest improvements, Gervinus and Professor 
Dowden handle so skilfully He meditated as Solomon, 
not as Bentham meditated, upon blind ambitions, untoward 
accidents, and capricious passions, and the world was almost 
as empty in his eyes as it must be in the eyes of God. 


“Tired with all these, for restful death I ery ;— 
As, to behold desert a beggar borr, 
And needy nothing trimm’d in jollity, 
And purest faith unhappily foresworn, 
And gilded honour shamefully misplaced, 
And maiden virtue rudely strumpeted, 
And right perfection wrongfully disgrac’d, 
And strength by limping sway disabeled, 
And Art made tongue-tied by authority, 
And folly, doctor-like, controlling skill, 
And simple truth miscalled simplicity, 
And captive good attending captain ill: 
Tired of all these, from these would I begone 
Save that, to die, leave I my alone,” 


VI. 


The Greeks, a certain scholar has told me, considered 
that myths are the activities of the Daemons, and that the 
Daemons shape our characters and our lives. I have often 
had the fancy that there is some one Myth for every man, 
which, if we but knew it, would make us understand all he 
did and thought. Shakespeare’s Myth, it may be, de- 
scribes a wise man who was blind from very wisdom, and 
an empty man who thrust him from his place, and saw all 
that could be seen from very emptiness. It is in the story 
of Hamlet, who saw too great issues everywhere to play 
the trivial game of life, and of Fortinbras, who came from 
fighting battles about “a little patch of ground” so poor 
that one of his Captains would not give “six ducats” to 
“farm it,” and who was yet acclaimed by Hamlet and by 
all as the only befitting King. And it is in the story of 
Richard II., that unripened Hamlet, and of Henry V., 
that ripened Fortinbras. To poise character against 
character was an element in Shakespeare’s art, and scarcely 
a play is lacking in characters that are the complement of 
one another, and so, having made the vessel of porcelain 
Richard II., he had to make the vessel of clay Henry V. 
He makes him the reverse of all that Richard was. 
He has the gross vices, the coarse nerves, of one who is 
to rule among violent people, and he is so little “too 
friendly ” to his friends that he bundles them out of doors 
when their time is over. He is as remorseless and undis- 
tinguished as some natural force, and the finest thing in his 
play is the way his old companions fall out of it broken- 
hearted or on their way to the gallows ; and instead of that 
lyricism which rose out of Richard’s mind like the jet of 
a fountain to fall again where it had risen, instead of that 
fantasy too enfolded in its own sincerity to make any thought 
the hour had need of, Shakespeare has given him a re- 
sounding rhetoric that moves men, as a leading article does 
to-day. His purposes are so intelligible to everybody that 
everybody talks of him as if he succeeded, although 
he fails in the end, as all men great and little fail in Shake- 
speare, and his conquests abroad are made nothing by 
a woman turned warrior, and that boy he and 
Katherine were “to compound,” “half French, half Eng- 
lish,” “that” was to “go to Constantinople and take the 
Turk by the beard,” turns out a Saint, and loses all his 
father had built up at home and his own life. 

Shakespeare watched Henry V. not indeed as he 
watched the greater souls in the visionary procession, but 
cheerfully, as one watches some handsome spirited horse, 
and he spoke his tale, as he spoke all tales, with tragic 
irony. 

VII. 


The five plays, that are but one play, have, when 
played one after another, something extravagant and super- 
human, something almost mythological. Those nobles 
with their indifference to death and their immense energy 
seem at times no nearer the common stature of men than 
do the Gods and the heroes of Greek plays. Had there 
been no Renaissance and no Italian influence to bring in 
the stories of other lands English history would, it may be, 
have become as important to the English imagination as 
the Greek Myths to the Greek imagination; and many 
plays by many poets would have woven it into a single story 
whose contours, vast as those of Greek myth, would have 
made living men and women seem like swallows building 
their nests under the architrave of some Temple of the 
Giants. English literature, because it would have grown 
out of itself, might have had the simplicity and unity of 
Greek literature, for I can never get out of my head that 
no man, even though he be Shakespeare, can write perfectly 
when his web is woven of threads that have been spun in 
many lands. And yet. could those foreign tales have come 
in if the great famine, the sinking down of popular imagina- 
tion, the dying out of traditional fantasy, the ebbing out of 
the energy of race, had not made them necessary? The 
metaphors and language of Euphoism, compounded of the 
natural history and mythology of the classics, were doubt- 
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less a necessity also, that something might be poured into 
the emptiness. Yet how they injured the simplicity 
and unity of the speech? Shakespeare wrote at a 
time when solitary great men were gathering to them- 
selves the fire that had once flowed hither and thither 
among all men, when individualism in work and thought 
and emotion was breaking up the old rhythms of life, when 
the common people, no longer uplifted by the myths of 
Christianity and of still older faiths, were sinking into the 
earth. 

The people of Stratford-on-Avon have remembered 
little about him, and invented no legend to his 
clory. They have remembered a drinking bout of 
his, and invented some bad verses for him, and that 
is about all. Had he been some _hard-drinking, hard- 
living, hard-riding, loud blaspheming Squire they would 
have enlarged his fame by a legend of his dealings 
with the devil ; but in his day the glory of a Poet, like that 
of all other imaginative powers, had ceased, or almost 
ceased outside a narrow class. The poor Gaelic rhymer 
leaves a nobler memory among his neighbours, who will 
talk of Angels standing like flames about his death-bed, 
and of voices speaking out of bramble bushes that be may 
have the wisdom of the world. The Puritanism that drove 
the theatres into Surrey was but part of an inexplicable 
movement that was trampling out the minds of all but some 
few thousands born to cultivated ease. 

W. B. Yeats. 





THE SUGAR TAX.—HOW IT IS PROTECTIVE. 
By A CHEMICAL EXPERT. 


HE quotation from the Deutsche Zuckerindustrie in 

the communication of the Berlin correspondent 
of the Zimes, under date April 21, opens up a more 
important question than will be suspected by the 
average reader. The accuracy of the calculations on 
the basis of which an important conclusion was arrived 
at was naturally not vouched for by the Zzmes corre- 
spondent ; but the present writer, from independent 
calculations made on this side before the quotation 
was published, is able to say that the figures given in 
the German paper, whilst accurate enough for the pur- 
pose of deciding the main question raised, in reality 
slightly underestimate the advantage which the British 
sugar refiner will gain from the imposition of the new 
duty. This duty, moreover, will also confer an ad- 
vantage on the cane sugar producer as against the 
beet sugar makers, or, rather, will remove to some 
extent the disadvantage under which the former labours 
when in competition with the latter. 

The important bearing of this, if proved, is easily 
shown on reference to the speech of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach made the 
following observations : 

“The tax on sugar is in no sense a protective duty. We 
must not, of course,in the first place, do anything that 
would protect the British refiner to the disadvantage of the 
British consumer, and, on the other hand, we must give 
fair play to the British refiner as compared with his con- 
tinental rival. We must be prepared to treat cane sugar 
and beet sugar alik2; we must not favour the refiner of 
beet sugar as against the refiner of cane sugar, or vice versa ; 
because, if we favour the refiner of beet sugar, and most of 
the refining here is cf beet sugar, we should be extremely 
unfair to a colonial product, and if we favoured the refiner 
of cane sugar we should simply throw the business of 
refining beet sugar into the hands of our French or German 
rivals.” 

These statements have been well marked in the 
country, and the Chancellor has been applauded (espe- 
cially by the Spectator) for his courage in holding fast 
by Free Trade principles, particularly when there was 
presented a tempting opportunity for benefiting a colonial 
product with apparently little disadvantage to the home 


consumer. On analysis, however, and in comparison 
with the calculations already referred to, these righteous 
protestations bear a very different aspect. Suspecting 
this, members of Parliament on Budget night might 
have exclaimed: ‘‘The gentleman doth protest too 
much methinks.” Will anyone in view of what is 
said below reply, “Oh, but he'll keep his word ” ? 

The calculation stands thus, to put it as simply as 
possible: Refined sugar on entering this country pays 
4s. 2d. per cwt.; it does not matter from what source 
the sugar comes—beet root or sugar cane, the con 
tinent or the colonies—so long as it is refined sugar of 
98 degrees standard it pays the 4s. 2d. duty. Now 
there is seemingly much that is ‘‘ so beastly technical,” 
in the phrase of Sta/ky and Co., in the scale of duties 
for sugars of lower purity, but this need not be 
mastered for the purpose before us. Without under- 
standing anything of these degrees, or the instrument 
that measures them, the person of average intelligence 
will see that to make the duty fall so as not to give 
the home refiner an advantage it ought to be adjusted 
sO as just to tax each grade of sugar in proportion 
to the relative values of that grade and the high 
grade of refined. In other words, the thing to be 
known is how much of the refined sugar can be got 
from the other and to work down from the 4s. 2d. accord- 
ing to this. Any deviation from this principle will, in 
the words of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, either favour 
the home refiner or favour the foreign refiner. But 
this undesirable deviation is exactly what the official 
scale of duties accomplishes. This is proved by a 
common illustration. Suppose a refiner buys a cwt. of 
93 degree sugar, he pays 3s. 4d.duty on it. He turns this 
into the refined article (98 degree), and by that time he 
ought to find that, allowing for loss, his finished pro- 
duct has really borne a 4s. 2d. duty. He discovers, 
however, that he only requires to put 3s. 7d. on his 
price to make up for the duty. That is to say, by 
importing the 93 grade and working up this he has 
obtained a refined product which has paid 7d. less duty 
than such a product would have paid if it had been 
imported in its finished refined condition. Thus the 
continental refiner has by the differential scale had 
7d. per cwt. knocked off the bounty-fed advantage 
which his Government gives him. 

This gain is worked out on the supposition that 
the home refiner is working with cane sugar. If he 
starts with beet sugar instead of cane sugar of 93 
grade he does not get so much advantage, because he 
does not obtain so high a yield from the beet sugar. 
Instead of raising the price 3s. 7d. he would have to 
advance it 3s. 9d. The plain meaning of this is, that 
by putting a tax on cane sugar, and fixing it accord- 
ing to the degrees as has been done, we have really 
given an inducement for the use of raw cane sugar, 
thus benefiting our West Indian colonies conspicu- 
ously. By taking their 93 degree sugar and working 
this up into refined, the home manufacturer can put a 
98 degree article onthe market at a duty charge of 2d. 
per cwt. less than if he started with beet sugar. Taking, 
however, this raw beet sugar as his starting point, he 
would still be able to import this, and, after turning it 
into refined, find that he had reduced the former ad- 
vantage of the continental refiner by 5d. per cwt. 

But, it may be said, this is only reducing a disad- 
vantage that the home refiner and colonial exporter 
labour under and not conferring a positive protection 
on them. Granted, so far as beet sugar is concerned. 
Still, there is only a difference of degree here. The duty 
does not work out so as to impose a differential charge 
on French or German sugar which will neutralise the 
whole of the bounty on these, thereby forcing either 
the continental Governments to raise the bounty or the 
European producers to take smaller profits ; but it does 
enable the home refiner to place a higher price 
on his article or to stand a better chance of selling 
more at the old price. It has, in short, the effect of 
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giving State aid to the home refiner and colonial pro- 
ducer, which is just what the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer gave his hearers to understand it did not do. 

To go further, even as regards the point that the 
continent has still a positive advantage left, we have to 
note that the margin is now very small. The German 
technical journal quoted by the Z’mes calculates (to 
turn its figures into English equivalents) the British 
refiner’s advantage as represented by 4d. (where above 
we say 5d.) per cwt. Comparing this with the German 
refiner’s premium, this journal gives the latter as 
0°80 marks, whilst the British refiner’s premium is now 
0°65 marks, that is 5d. against 4d. very nearly, a differ- 
ence in the two premiums of only a penny. Where 
the refiner has been accustomed to deal with raw cane 
sugar he has now a premium of 7d. to set against the 
German 5d. 

I think this makes it clear that the method of fixing 
the sugar duty has the effect of giving preferential 
treatment to colonial sugar producers and home re- 
finers ofsugar. It was early seen that another form of 
protection would result if British glucose and saccha- 
rine manufacturers (present or future) were not taxed to 
compensate for the duty on the imported glucose and 
saccharine. Subsequently, however, the Chancellor ofthe 
Exchequer provided for thetaxing of these manufactures. 
But relative to saccharine he has made a strange calcula- 
tion. Thedutyisfixed at 20s. perpound. This figureseems 
to have been arrived at by multiplying the sugar duty 
by the figure representing the relative sweetening power 
of saccharine. Saccharine is 500 times sweeter than 
sugar and 500 times ahalfpennyis 20s.about. This, how- 
ever, ignores the commercial fact that the prices of 
these two articles do not bear this relation ; if they did 
saccharine should have been worth 62s. 6d. per pound, 
whereas in reality it was only worth 30s. per pound. 
Now its price will be 50s. per pound, with sugar at 2d. 
That is to say, by the new saccharine duty the price of 
this article has been made 300 times the price of sugar, 
whilst before the tax was imposed it was only 240 times 
the commercial value of sugar. 





ON MODERN FLATTERY. 
HE Flatterer, that easy butt of ancient satire, is 
become in our days a sort of legendary and unreal 
personage. It is the doom of vices monstrously scourged, 
as of some virtues too trivially commended, that men grow 
sceptical and indifferent with the iteration of the theme, 
-oncluding readily that the commonplace in letters must be 
a rarity in life. Flattery was besides so obvious a mark for 
disappointment incorruptible, that the shaft returned most 
frequently upon the censor, and the world wanted no true- 
born Englishman to teach it that 


“ Fools out of favour grudge at knaves in place, 
And every man is honest in disgrace.” 


But, no doubt, it is above all else the plausible opinion that 
civil progress in these climes has curbed the power of great 
men to protect or persecute, which explains why we are as 
apt to look for slavery under the Union Jack, or the forti- 
tude of a martyr in a Minor Canon, as imagine a constitu- 
tional sovereign hemmed by a servile train, or men of genius 
bartering epitaphs for pensions. 

The royal minion and the domestic wit are great tradi- 
tional figures that linger, to be sure, in Christendom, but 
with their influence palpably curtailed and the lustre of their 
old effrontery tarnished. Indeed, the art of flattery, as it 
is practised in the present age, is, let us own, a mere 
shadow of the ancient art, a stunted and anemic derivative 
of that full-blooded, elemental vice that still flourishes, per- 
haps, in the unchangeable East ; nevertheless, the forms, 


motives, and significance of modern flattery are worthy of 
some study. 


Until recent times flattery was well understood to be 
the art of deliberately canvassing the favour of the great by 
insincere attentions. Disinterested adulation was incon- 
ceivable: courtier or statesman, chaplain or parasite, the 
flatterer was always one who, in the pursuit of wealth or 
power, or the avoidance of disgrace and poverty, was ready 
to gratify a patron’s vanity without regard for truth. There 
was, indeed, another accomplishment, highly esteemed in 
the polite ages, which that superior rusticity of ours loves to 
confound in the same general reproach. We have lost the 
skill and the taste for such compliments as the most candid 
and the sturdiest of our ancestors were not above elaborat- 
ing ; they could distinguish perfectly the exaggerations sug- 
gested by an innocent pleasure in pleasing, or an excusable 
fondness for displaying a neat fancy or a graceful Latinity, 
from a designing obsequiousness. The wits and gallants 
who laboured thus to adorn the conventions are not to be 
called flatterers, unless we are willing to see flattery in the 
use of the most ordinary prefix, or to condemn on the same 
ground the whole attitude of men towards women, which (as 
we know) is founded upon a very pretty and necessary fiction 
of masculine inferiority. But, such amenities apart, every- 
one used to understand by flattery a lying art practised for 
fear or favour upon persons able to advance or to thwart 
others. 

Now it would be easy enough to show that flattery, 
thus defined, survives—a little less confident and candid per- 
haps, and often addressed to the members of social cate- 
gories that were not used to be petted, but with all its 
obvious and old-fashioned methods. 

It survives, for example, in the relations of birth to 
wealth, of counsel to a jury, of great ladies to Bohemianism, 
of newspapers to their public. But I am more concerned to 
point out some varieties of flattery which seem more pro- 
foundly characteristic of our generation. 

One may be called, briefly, disinterested flattery. Cur- 
rent literature and the Press are full of servilities which are 
apparently their own reward, since they are laid at the feet 
of individuals or classes that can hardly be expected to 
repay them. The gushing personalities of the Society 
papers, the attribution of imaginary talents or graces to 
Royalty, the extravagant praise of literary mediocrity, can 
seldom be requited, and most often bear all the marks of 
being inspired by a genuine delight in the attitude of pros- 
tration, which is sometimes called hero-worship. 

To our times undoubtedly belongs the credit of the dis- 
covery that it is possible to flatter with the truth—or at 
least to speak the truth with intent to flatter. 

Who has not lately grown familiar with the type of 
paragraph which describes how General B gave up his 
place in an omnibus to a poor old woman of eighty-five 
during a snowstorm; or denies on authority that Mr. J. 
R has accepted the appointment which was said to 
have been offered him last week? This kind of incense, as 
gratifying as any, owes nothing whatever to hyperbole. 

But I am naturally led to speak of a variety which is 
certainly the most important of those recently developed ; 
I mean the flattery which ought properly to be no flattery 
at all. The interest of every piece of flattery is really the 
clue it gives to the character of the object by revealing his 
ideal self ; and in an age in which the crowd is much oftener 
the real recipient than any one person, however exalted, the 
ordinary matter of the adulation is particularly worth re- 
marking. ‘There was a time when, if you would flatter a 
sovereign, you would think at once of praising beyond the 
truth his wisdom, his courage, and his power. But the savour 
of irrelevant praise is sweeter to the limited monarchs of 
modern times: it is no pleasure to them to hear that they 
have full treasuries and the genius of government, that ticir 
navies sweep the seas and their armies spread their rule. No 
praise is so acceptable as this to modern sovereigns—that 
in spite of their exalted rank they have some of the usual 
virtues of their subjects, and may be called xind parents or 
devoted cousins. This at least is what crowds expect to 
hear said, in a tone of traditional adulation, of those who 
rule and represent them ! 








O. P. 
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There was a time when, if one nation was at war with 
another, the way to flatter it was to represent every victory 
as dearly won, and to exaggerate if it were possible the 
courage of the enemy. It was not then the habit to take 
pride in an easy conquest, nor did it please the victor to have 
it said that he had put only cowards to flight. The taste for 
lies endures, but the taste for noble lies has declined, if 


flatterers know how to flatter us. 7 





“THE CHILDREN’S BILL”: LEGISLATIVE 


PITFALLS. 


S some sanguine supporters of the Bill fur the Preven- 
A tion of the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors to Children 
feel assured that facilities will be afforded for the advance- 
ment of the measure during the present sessicn, it seems 
desirable to scan the terms of this bill with care and 
particularity. 7 

So far as England is concerned, the whole of the effec- 
tive part of the proposed enactment is contained within four 
lines: “ Every holder of a license who sells or delivers, o1 
allows any person to sell or deliver, any description of in- 
toxicating liquor to any person apparently under the age cf 
sixteen years, for consumption either on or off the premises, 
shall be liable to a penalty,” &c. Whence come these seem- 
ingly simple words, and what is their meaning? Without 
preferring any charge of plagiarism against those eminent 
lawyers and politicians who have “backed” the bi!l, the 
reader may safely be asked to seek the origin of its phrase- 
ology in the two sections which declare the existing law on 
this subject : “ Every holder of a license who sells, or allows 
any person to sell, to be consumed on the premises, any 
description of spirits to any person apparently under the 
age of sixteen years,” &c. (35 and 36 Vict., c. 94 Ss. 7.) 
“Every holder of a license who knowingly sells, or allows 
any person to sell, any description of intoxicating liquors to 
any person under the age of thirteen years for consumption 
on the premises by any person under such age as afore- 
said,” &c. (49 and 50 Vict., c. 56s. 1). Now, although the 
practice of adopting the language of existing statutes—to 
horrow the phrase of a late learned judge—* bristles with 
simplicity,” and has, doubtless, other advantages when that 
language has aiready received judicial interpretation, we 
think that, in the present instance, it is nevertheless calcu- 
lated to lead to some confusion. Jmprimis—How are we 
to construe the words, “ apparently under the age of sixteen 
years”? It will be observed that the bill does not follow 
the statute of 1886, in referring to the acfwal age wf the 
child ; a person may appear to be under the age of sixteen 
years and yet be considerably over that age. No 
doubt it will be said that the phrase occurs in 
the Act of 1872, and has not occasioned any diffi- 
culty—via trita, via tuta. Cases under the Act of 1872 
have, however, been very rare; none, so far as we know, 
has engaged the attention of the superior courts. But a 
statute directly and markedly affecting both the conduct 
of licensed houses and the daily life and habits of thou- 
sands of workmen will certainly give rise to considerable 
litigation, and it will not be long before every material 
word of it is submitted for judicial interpretation. 

It may, too, be urged that the effect of the phrase- 
ology used in the bill is merely to throw upon the defen- 
dant the burden of proving that a child apparently uncer 
sixteen is really abuve that age. But, even if this be the 
{rue construction, why not make the statute explicit, and 
intelligible to every layman? Would it not, indeed, be 
better, as in section 7 of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, to fix the age definitely, with a proviso making honest 
and reasonable belief that the person served was of or 
above that age a sufficient defence to any charge? Why 
exclude all means of arriving at such honest and reason- 
able belief, save only inspection of the individual customer ? 


Let us consider three illustrative cases under the pro- 
posed enactment : 

(2) A publican serves a girl whom he knows to be 
only 15, though she appears to be 17 or more. 

(2) A publican serves an unknown girl who, though 
really 17 years of age, appears to be no more 
than 15. 

(c) A publican’s daughter, in his presence, serves a 
girl appearing to be 17 years of age, though 
known to the publican’s daughter (but not to 
the publican) to be only 15. 

In case (a) the publican does not serve a “ person ap- 
parently under the age of 16 years.” In case (b) he does 
serve a “person apparently under the age of 16 years.” 
Case (a) is, therefore, within the spirit, though not within 
the letter, of the enactment, while case (/) is within the 
letter, though not within the spirit, of the enactment. 

Now, case (c) suggests a further and _ interesting 
question as to the introduction of the words “ or allows any 
person to sell or deliver.” These words were obviously 
intended to add to the stringency of the measure. They 
would probably have an effect quite contrary to that which 
was contemplated, and are, at the best, superfluous. The 
lucid and emphatic judgment of the late Lord Chief Justice 
in 1896 (Commissioners of Police v. Cartman) established, 
once and for all, that when offences of this class are created 
by statute, the licensed person is to be held responsible for 
every act of a servant or agent, provided it be within the 
scope of his employment—and this, alchough the servant 
or agent may have acted in direct disshedience of the ex- 
press orders of his master. The clause in question could not 
extend, and might well be held to limuiz, the responsibility 
cast upon the publican by the application of the principle 
so clearly enunciated in Cartman’s case ; for, whatever con- 
struction may be placed upon the words, “ apparently under 
sixteen years of age,” it would be difficult to hold that the 
publican in case (c) allowed his daughter to serve a person 
“ apparently under sixteen years of age.” 

The words, “every holder of a license,” which were 
harmless enough in the earlier statutes of 1872 and 1886, 
dealing only with consumption om the premises, are also 
worthy of consideration. Suppose a farmer, having finished 
his business and being about to leave town on market day, 
tells his son, a boy of fifteen, to go to the grocer’s shop 
for the parcel containing the weekly purchases, made an 
hour or two before by the farmer. Suppose, further, that 
the parcel includes (inter alia) a bottle of brandy for 
domestic use. Does not the grocer “ deliver. . . a descrip- 
tion of intoxicating liquor to a person under the age of 
sixteen years for consumption off the premises” ? If this 
be a contravention of the proposed law, is it not worth 
while to consider whether such a transaction is really 
within the mischief of the Act as expounded by its pro- 
moters in the country and in Parliament ? 

It is not enough to pass by these suggestions as 
hypercriticism. Let anyone who thinks this to be possible 
read and mark the judgments of the High Court in the 
numerous decisions as to permitting gaming or drunkenness 
on licensed premises. In truth, if the bill be passed in its 
present form, the Law Reports will soon place it beyond 
a doubt that to ignore such difficulties is not to get rid of 
them. The legislator, struggling to be brief, must beware 
lest he become obscure. 





THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER-COLOURS. 


T is some years now since the Old Water-Colour Society 
gave us as good a show as the present one. Our leisurely 
surprise at the high average reached by the first twenty 
pictures deepened into honest admiration before the round 
was finished. Lately, although these exhibitions have 
never been without a certain proportion of sound work, that 
soundness has been shown to worst advantage or lost alto- 
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gether in the ocean of commonplace that surged around it ; 
indeed, we feared at one time that, notwithstanding the 
society’s strength on paper, it was rapidly approaching 
dotage. Now, however, there can be little doubt that it has 
roused itself. The more dangerous symptoms of relapse 
into complacent mediocrity have disappeared. In qmiet, 
business-like fashion it has‘ settled down to the wholesome 
task of doing its best, and its best may take us very far 
indeed along a path of art that is essentially good because it 
is essentially native. | Sensationalism has no part in the 
society's renewed vigour. We note no violent change of 
policy, such as a tempestuous inroad of impressionists, 
neither is it possible to lay one’s finger on any phase or 
feature peculiar to these biennial exhibitions and say that 
it was the weak part that is now strong. et, regarding the 
work as a whole, the improvement is not less perceptible 
because it is so subtle. The society, in fact, has put forth 
its strength rather than changed its skin. 


A few of the antediluvians, of course, remain as ante- 
diluvian as ever they were, neither is the excuse of age 
universally available. We see a shipping scene that might 
have done credit to one of the earliest painters of the 
English water-colour school, but now with its crowded 
figures, theatrical motif, and want of atmosphere is little 
besides a freak. We see occasionally that prettiness and 
preciseness which it is fairer to discourage than condemn. 
Relics of a bygone landscape school force themselves upon 
our attention, and so conscientious is the copyism that we 
have difficulty in persuading ourselves that their sincerity 
is artificial. What a suicidal thing is this aping of dead 
masters! It is a commonplace of art that the worst com- 
petition the living have to fear is that of the dead; yet we 
continually find instances where a mediocre painter goes out 
of his way to provoke a direct comparison of his work with 
that which he strives to imitate. Surely, from every point 
of view, this is a foolish form of emulation. We admire the 
old with an admiration other than that which we bestow on 
the modern ; we look at it through the veil of ages, and that 
veil invests it with both a material and psychic glamour ; we 
are prone to make allowances wherever they can be made. 
But with the new painter of the old style it is otherwise. We 
see in him a man who has not legitimately profited by the 
combined experience of those who have gone before, but 
has merely tried to assimilate the properties of one par- 
ticular artist. We see in his work that which is unsym- 
pathetic at the present time, whatever it may have been in 
the past. The veil has been removed, the glamour is gone, 
the art that he gives us is not attuned, as good modern art 
should be, to modern thought ; in a word, it is no longer 
natural. To be sure, he has a defence. He may assert, or 
others for him, a literal doctrine of artistic reincarnation. He 
may claim that he paints, we will say, like David Cox, 
because he has precisely the same spirit and the same point 
of view, and there is only the extreme improbabiiity to dis- 
prove the claim. That improbability, however, is very 
extreme. 

We will take six artists whose work is typical of the 
best elements in the Old Water-Colour Society; they are 
Messrs. Arthur Melville, R. W. Allan, Reginald Barratt, 
Walter Bayes, Anning Bell, and Miss Clara Montalba. Mr. 
Melville’s art is perhaps the most insistent of any, and the 
memory of his “ Muscat Cock Fight” is still with us. A 
clever painter-critic did his best to persuade the world that 
the impressionists in art were the true realists because they 
painted what they really saw, and by this special pleading 
put a new interpretation upon realism and impressionism 
alike. Mr. Melville, then, is the most impressionistic of the 
impressionists or the most realistic of the new realists, and 
those who see his “ Highland Autumn” can call it either a 
sober reality or an optical mirage. One has, indeed, to re- 
treat to the opposite wall in order to get an impartial view of 
this seemingly formless landscape, but, having done so, 
one can only accuse it of a single crime ; it swamps with its 
blue and red and orange brilliance the quiet greys and 
purples in Miss Rose Barton’s “The Quay, Ely,” which 
hangs below. Otherwise its sins are few and its virtues of 


suggestion many. ‘There is less real light and air in the 
same painter’s “ A Cairo Street.” ‘The subject is closer, to 
begin with. The low houses stand on either side and in 
front of one; it is the end of the street, and in its narrow 
boundaries are confined all those human, animal, and veget- 
able incidents which the artist treats in his own particular 
manner. Indefinite form is more definite here; a first 
giance suffices to tell us that the donkey in the foreground 
has gay trappings. Yet the meaning of the whole is less 
instantaneous and less emphatic than that conveyed by the 
still more broadly-treated landscape to which we have re- 
ferred. We feel, therefore, that “ A Cairo Street” is less 
successful than it might be. 

Underneath it hangs Mr. Robert Allan’s “ Cullen, 
N.B.”—boats floating beneath a grey northern sky on a sea 
that is sympathetically grey and green. Not for the first 
time are we called on to admire this well-known painter’s 
versatility. He seems equally happy whether he is painting 
gloom or sunshine, docks or open seas, or street scenes. In 
the latter, of which the best example here is “ Honfleur,” he 
handles his colour mosaic fashion, obtaining wonderfully 
effective sunshine and shadow. But we like him best in the 
large seascape entitled “ Way Enough”; the action of the 
boat as she dips her lugsail and casts back a wave contemp- 
tuously from her weather bow is finely rendered, and the 
blend of tints in the sea is beautiful work without a trace of 
body-colour to cheapen its effect or mar its technical per- 
fection. Miss Clara Montalba, too, uses only pure 
washes in “ Festa,” the daintiest of all her dainty Venetian 
drawings, and with the same method Mr. Reginald Barratt 
supplies some rare architectural quality in “ ‘The Gondola’s 
Stable.” Of what we believe to be Mr. Anning Bell’s first 
work here we get a favourable impression. His mood can 
Le gay and fantastic, as in his “ A Flight of Fairies,” or sug- 
gestive of a half-grotesque realism as in “ Blindman’s Buff,” 
and at the same time in “The Mirror” and “A Cup of 
Water” he gets away from book-plate themes, and shows 
capacity for decorative work with a deeper thought behind 
it. The last, a scheme of white and brown, particularly 
pleased us for its line and colour. Two maidens are bend- 
ing over a cup into which the one pours water from a 
gourd, and we get their profiles inclined each to the other. 
Something of the Burne-Jones ideal is visible in the repose 
of these two girl faces, the one crowned by rich brown and 
the second by deep auburn hair ; and yet again strict atten- 
tion to the tone problem displays itself in the restrained 
tints of flesh and diaphanous drapery, whilst the carmine 
of the lips is not over-assertive. ‘To Mr. Walter Bayes we 
could forgive almost any departure from the laws of water- 
colour technique for the sake of those two small prismatic 
landscapes which he contributes, “ Venice—Ruga du Pozzi” 
and “ A Quiet Canal, Murano.” 

One of Mrs. Emslie’s devotional subjects evolved with a 
rich light effect ; an irresistible reminder of Frans Hals in 
Mr. Wainwright's “ Begone, Dull Care!” ; a second example 
of Mr. Reginald Barratt, entitled “‘The Sentinel of the 
Nile ” ; two of Mr. Carl Haag’s Eastern types ; and the small 
“ Evening, Hampshire ” of Mr. Waterlow, help to raise the 
level of the exhibition. We don’t care greatly for the last- 
named painter’s “ Hemmingford Mill,” the large canvas in 
the centre of the long wall. ‘The colour is pleasing enpugh 
per se ; but the painting has an all-pervading woolly quality, 
which, if not wholly absent from his smaller work, is at any 
rate less conspicuous. 


F. J. M. 





MONEY MATTERS. 


HERE have been considerable fluctuations in muney 
rates during the-week, so far at least as short loans 
have been concerned. The unsettled feeling which has re- 


cently characterised the market has been aggravated by 
Stock Exchange conditions ; and bankers and brokers have 
alike been disposed to keep resources under control against 
The supply of funds seeking temporary em- 


eventualities. 
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p!oyment has thus been large, and money has at times been 
difficult of employment from day to day. Discount rates 
have, however, shown an upward tendency, and seem likely 
fcr the present to be well maintained. The French loan 
has really come at last, and may tend to draw balances from 
here even though direct subscriptions from this country may 
be wanting. A large amount of American paper has been 
on offer, drawn presumably for the purpose of financing 
the Wall Street speculation ; and its reception has not been 
of the most cordial description. ‘The Western magnates 
who have been playing football with railroads, and crushing 
smaller players in the scrimmage, may disavow responsibility 
for the injury caused ; but they can hardly be gratified by ‘he 
character of the resulting comments in London bank par- 
lours when their bills have come under discussion. 

The Northern Pacific “corner,” its origin and conse- 
quences, have indeed been almost the only subjects of con- 
versation in financial circles of late, and the amount of 
ill-feeling created has been disproportionate even to the 
actual loss involved on this market. While a certain amount 
of toleration is felt towards such operations on the other 
side of the Atlantic, the general sentiment here is decidedly 
opposed to them, and official or legal action has been more 
than once invoked to suspend or terminate them. The im- 
portance attached to the questions at issue on the present 
occasion is shown by the fact that representatives of several 
of the leading financial houses met at Messrs. Rothschild’s 
on Sunday to determine on the course of action to be pur- 
sued when the settlement commenced on Monday morning, 
aml it is believed that their counsels prevailed on the 
parties concerned. Leading members of the Stock Ex- 
change waited on their committee before the opening of 
business, and it was resolved to postpone until further notice 
the “ buying in” which can be enforced in cases of non- 
Jelivery of securities vurchased. A “ making-up” price cf 
149 Was meantime fixed for the shares in dispute, in the 
absence of any bona fide dealing quotation. ‘These mea- 
sures, of course, are simply palliative: ; but the tea:porary 
interference with the enforcement of contracts was under 
the circumstances felt to be necessary and _ justifiable. 
Buying in the shares against the sellers would have been 
a farce, for the price might have been run up to 
the $1,000 level at one time quoted in New York without 
producing any stock. ‘The making-up price, 35 above that 
of a fortnight previous, was a sufficiently - eavy fine for the 
incautious speculative seller, who may, of course, be further 
mulcted before he is able finally to close his bargain. Nego- 
tiations are said to be on foot to let the “ bears ” in at 154 or 
155, the equivalent of the price of settlement in New York, 
and some settlements have been made on this basis. The 
penalty to be paid by the winners in the fight is to follow. 
According to precedent it results from the distrust and con- 
sequent disturbance to business. ‘The shares accumulated 
wit have to be realised sooner or later, and new buyers and 
holders will have to be found, the market meantime being 
destroyed. What is their true investment value at the pre- 
sent time it would be a puzzle to tell. The line is doing 
well, and the shares which stood at $10 five or six years ago, 
and at $50 last year, may be worth three times the latter 
figure, but buying for control at that level is different from 
going in on the ground floor, and some of the purchases 
of similar properties made during the recent excitement 
will certainly prove disappointing to the syndicates or com- 
panies concerned, unless the speculative mania can be con- 
tinued and prices forced to a still higher level. Support of 
this kind will, it is to be hoped, not be forthcoming here for 
the present. 

The only satisfactory features in the recent gamble 
has been the evidence given of the strength of the Stock 
Exchange, and the desire shown to render all possible 
assistance to those in difficulties, by which it may be hoped 
several failures have been averted. The principle of 
sacredness of contracts has been officially violated, and 
the House, as a whole, may feel some loss of self-respect ; 
but there has been scope for the display of individual 
good feeling which to some extent forms a cem- 
pensation to the disregard of ‘business traditions. Some 


good will result also if dealers and operators here have 
learned that a little more caution is necessary in taking a 
hand in ‘Transatlantic gambles. The conditions and 
methods of Wall Street, as recently indicated in these 
columns by way of warning, are so different from those in 
this market that unexpected elements may upset the best 
calculations. Another point may be noted. There have 
been free dealings here in such securities as those of the 
United States Steel Trust, in which no settlement has yet 
been obtained on this market. Buyers and sellers of such 
shares should be aware that in case of failures ; claims for 
differences would have to be deferred until those incurred 
in more regular stocks had been satisfied. 

The Stock Exchange is to-day celebrating the centenary 
of its establishment on the present site, business previous to 
1801 having been carried on at various places in the City, 
the first dealings having taken place at Jonathan’s and Garra- 
way’s Coffee Houses, in Change-alley. Business was subse- 
quently conducted in the Rotunda of the Bank of England ; 
but soon outgrew the accommodation thus afforded, besides 
interfering with the business of the Bank itself. The 
foundation-stone of the original building in Capel-court was 
laid on May 18, 1801, and additions have been made from 
time to time until the whole block bounded by Thread- 
needle-street, Bartholomew-lane, Throgmorton-street, and 
Old Broad-street has been occupied, masked though it be 
from public gaze by houses and offices. It is curious to ob- 
serve no less distinguished a person than Benjamin Disraeli 
beginning as Chairman of the Committee of old proprietors, 
who in 1827 secured “the dilapidated premises in Bartholo- 
mew-court known as Capel-court, the property of the trustees 
for the Sons of Clergy Fund, with a view to the establish- 
ment in a centrical situation of a house for the use of stock- 
brokers.” 

We have been so accustomed to jeremiads as to the 
decay of home industries, that it is a relief to find an under- 
taking which must be giving full satisfaction to the most 
exacting of proprietors. Messrs. Brunner, Mond, and Co., 
Limited, have just declared a dividend of 40 per cent., mak- 
ing a total of 35 per cent. for the year, while there has been 
carried forward and put to reserve fund no less a sum than 
£107,130. With the current high price of fuel and matc- 
rials, these results are the more creditable to the manage- 
ment. It may be noted that several of the directors of the 
well-known undertaking in question are associated with other 
men prominent in the industrial and financial world on the 
board of the Mond Nickel Company, just formed for the 
purpose of working ore deposits in Canada, and developing a 
new process for the production of the metal now so largely 
used in the construction of war-ships and armour plates, &c. 
Sulphate of copper, it is said, is obtained as a by-product 
from the ores. ‘There had been some talk of American 
purchases of the mines at Sudbury, Ontario, which district 
produces nearly half the world’s supply of nickel. It is 
satisfactory to find that a portion at least of this field has 
been secured by British interests. 


E. R. McD. 





THE THEATRE. 


“PILLARS OF SOCIETY”—‘ THE SECRET 
ORCHARD.” 


HE great battles of the pro-Ibsens and anti-Ibsens are 

no longer dans le mouvement, and it was doubtless 

not any polemical enthusiasm that suggested to the members 
of the Stage Society to revive the play which they gave us 
on Monday. But it may be doubted whether a more crush- 
ing blow could have been struck at the pro-Ibsen cause than 
the theatrical presentation of Zhe Pillars of Society. The 
play was written in 1877. It is the second example in the 
third of the categories into which the dramatist’s admirers 
divide his work. That is to say, it is the second of those 
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social dramas in which Ibsen, having served a long appren- 
ticeship in acquiring the tricks of merely theatrical facility, 
having learnt, in fact, how much of the clap-trap he could 
safely discard, struck out boldly to devise a technique of 
faithful naturalism which should be free from the bald 
absurdities of accepted theatrical contrivance. The first of 
these plays was The League of Youth (De Unges Forbund), 
written in 1869, and The Pillars of Society followed it after 
eight years, and in the fiftieth year of the author’s life. It 
was, therefore, certainly not the least carefully considered 
though one of the earlier examples of Ibsen’s mature manner, 
the manner which is claimed—not without some cause— 
to have had such revolutionary effects on the art of 
playwriting. And yet, what do we find when the play 
is given upon the stage? It then appears that a great part 
of the action of this experiment in realism is conducted by 
expedients which are worthy only of the crudest example of 
Surrey-side melodrama. The guilty connivence of Bernick 
in the crime of the foreman of his shipyard, to send a ship 
to sea that is not fit to go; the scenes which lead up to his 
despatching an inconvenient brother-in-law in the con- 
demned boat ; the lines which conclude the third act: 

“, ... there’s a terrible storm brewing. 
Is the Indian Girl to sail in spite of it ? 
The Indian Girl is to sail in spite of 1t”; 
the incident of Bernick’s own son having smuggled himself 
on board ; the despair of the father, and the rescue of the 
child ; the whole of the incident of the ship, in fact, is all 
a mere tawdry appeal to the cheers of the gallery, developed 
in the most obvious way. 

But although the whole play bears the stamp of artifi- 
ciality from this one incident, it also contains scenes which 
go to the other extreme of remorseless transcription from 
nature. In these latter cases the fault is one which the 
method carries within it, and if it succeeds in the single 
mission of the theatre—maintaining the interest of the 
audience—it cannot be called a fault at all. The art of 
drama is wide enough to include other forms besides the 
“well-made play.” But in this example it often does not 
succeed in maintaining the interest. The interminable 
speech of Rorlund in making the presentation in the last 
act, the small talk of the women at the beginning, are 
natural enough, but they are merely dull. Moreover, the 
method of natural conversation has to be very carefully 
handled if it is to explain clearly to an audience a compli- 
cated story like that on which most of the main interest of 
The Pillars of Society depends. How many of Monday’s 
audience, I wonder, undersicod that the youthful fault of 
Bernick’s which Johan voluntarily took upon himself was 
not the most important of the evil deeds which Bernic laid 
upon his friend’s absent reputation? It is possible to dis- 
regard dramatic construction and to write an interesting 
play. But it is well not to attempt without dramatic con- 
struction to expound any but a very simple story. 

It is indisputable, however, that the minute observation 
which is the basis of Ibsen’s technique has exercised a great 
and a valuable influence on the writing of plays, towards the 
formation of a method of natural dialogue. But it may be 
doubted whether the vehemence of his own crusade does 
not prevent him, like all innovators, from profiting by what 
is best init. Other writers will triumph with the tools that 
Ibsen has forged. In his hands the record of nature is so 
faithful as to be uninteresting. It has all the unloyely im- 
partiality of the photograph. In spite of the rather fierce 
didactic tone of the general scheme in all the plays, one is 
bound to feel that some inspiring influence is lacking in 
the point of view of the author. Although he ends by 
drawing a moral from littleness, he observes it neither with 
detestation on the one hand, nor with a suggestion 
of sympathy—as Dickens would have done it—on 
the other. He is depressingly faithful and unprejudiced. 
It is not only that the provincialism of his characters 
pervades their author, too—though that is partly true, and 
may account for some of the sense of narrowness of out- 
look. It is that his natural conversations are not inspired 
with that something of the creator’s individuality which 
would make them interesting as art, and they consequently 


give the effect of being historical rather than actual. When 
we do, rarely, get a glimpse of the author’s point of view, 
moreover—apart from the many passages where he is 
merely rhetorical and didactic—he reveals a personality 
which is a little cramped and a little unpleasant. ‘Take 
this line from the emancipated Lona when she breaks in 
upon a parochial sewing party— 

“This moral linen sells so tainted—-just like a shroud.” 

It betrays the whole of a stuffy atmosphere, which the 
author is affecting to condemn, but with which his very 
choice of a phrase seems to put him in a rather unwelcome 
sympathy. 

The Stage Society’s performance of the play was ad- 
mirable. Mr. Oscar Asche—responsible also for the stage 
direction—was the blatant Consul Bernick to the life. He 
presented another example of the splendid training, even 
for modern comedy, that a Shakespeare repertory com- 
pany like that of Mr. Benson affords. Miss Constance 
Robertson as the breezy Lona and Mr. Charles Quarter- 
main as the narrow-minded schoolmaster were two more 
excelleut representatives from the same valuable school. 
Mr. Albert Gran, who played Johan Ténnesen, is more 
suited to character parts. He was hampered both in 
voice and figure, but succeeded in giving a capable if not 
an inspiring performance. Perhaps the most touching 
piece of acting of the afternoon, as the part was certainly 
the most human of the play, was the Martha of Mrs. 
Charles Maltby. Although her voice tended now and 
then to drop into sing-song, the pathetic, drawn face, the 
shy gesture, the subdued carriage, all combined to suggest 
the cramped, arrested development of individuality in the 
pathetic character of the old maid. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kendal played Mr. Egerton Castle’s new 
play, The Secret Orchard, for the first time in London at 
the Fulham Theatre on Monday. The story deals with our 
friend the married man who leads a double life. This 
gentleman has been haunting the theatres lately, and we 
are a little tired of him. Mr. Castle, however, avoids one 
glaring fault in the treatment of his story. He is at least 
conscientious. He does not wring our hearts with the 
hopelessness of the position of one of the two women, and 
then pretend that the whole thing can end happily. In his 
play the man fights a duel, and allows himself to be killed. 
This makes a rather tearful last act, with two women sob- 
bing over his dying body, but the author atones for it by 
some very witty writing in the early part of the play. The 
American grass widow is delightful. Mr. and Mrs. Kendal 
acted, one with his accustomed suavity and resource, the 
other with her skill in delicate emotion. The part of “the 
other woman” was very cleverly played by Miss Grace 


Lane. ne 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE EDUCATION BILL. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—In the puzzling educational tangle, there is one 
principle on which, happily, there now appears to be a sub- 
stantial agreement, viz., that we should ultimately aim at 
having one authority in every district to deal with elemen- 
tary, secondary, and technical education ; and such pom 6 
I take it, must either be the universal District School Boards 
preferred by Mr. Channing, or the County Council Com- 
inittees suggested by Lord E. Fitzmaurice, and adopted in 
the Government Bill. Doubtless, much may be said in the 
abstract in favour of an ad hoc body, though I think Mr. 
Channing hardly meets the real objection to the — 
election, in many pisces, of yet another Board, and the 
“narrow views” of Boards of Guardians are hardly a 


ed for electing education authorities in exactly the same 
me "But is it at now practically impossible to concentrate 
all educational control in the hands of universal School 
Boards, which would involve depriving County va a 
and municipalities of the powers they now possess under the 
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Technical Instruction and other Acts, which many of them 
are using well? If so, then the only way of arriving at a 
single educational authority is to proceed on the lines 
suggested, rather than carried out, in the present bill. 

It is true it is a halting measure, but perhaps it would 
be impossible to go further all at once. Certainly the 
objections to it would not be lessened if it were now pro- 
posed to abolish School Boards entirely, and to transter 
their powers to new and untried bodies. Doubtless the 
billis open to amendment in many particulars, especially 
to guard against it being used to bolster up sectarian schools, 
and to prevent the “whisky money” being diverted from 
education to the mending of the roads. Even with this 
amendment the financial basis is quite inadequate, but this 
can be increased in the future. 

In the rural districts matters will probably remain for 
the present much as they are now, but there will be a 
framework on which a real Minister of Education can do 
much; and Sir John Gorst is not eternal. 

The manner of dealing with the difficult problem of 
the smaller boroughs and urban districts, and the wide 
power given to the Board of Education, for good cause 
shown, to amalgamate or divide the somewhat artificial 
county divisions, are among the best parts of the bill, and 
carry out the recommendation adopted by the Association 
of School Boards in December, 1898, that “the Education 
Department should have power to constitute a separate 
authority for any part of an administrative couniy, if they 
are satisfied that such area has separate educational inter- 
ests, or that it is otherwise desirable.” May I here say that 
this is no mere matter of the dignity of the smaller 
boroughs, or jealousy of the County Councils, but of real 
educational efficiency? The non-county boroughs, as was 
pointed out in Sir John Gorst’s speech, have an educational 
record that compares favourably even with that of the 
county boroughs, and it will be a backward step to deprive 
them of the control and management of any of their schools 
to place them inthe hands of men living fifty or a hundred 
miles away, with little or no knowledge of local circum- 
stances. ‘These provisions, if properly worked, will go far 
to maintain that close touch with the electorate to which 
Mr. Channing rightly attaches so much importance. 

As to the county boroughs, I confess that I think they 
will be well able to take care of themselves. Practically, in 
their case it will bea matter of arrangement, as it is already 
in many towns, between the School Board and the Town 
Council, both of which are popularly elected bodies; and 
although it may be cumbrous to have to work through both 
for the present, itis evident that the ratepayers will really 
have everything in their own hands. 

The pressure of other work upon the County Councils, 
to which Mr. Channing alludes, is really an argument for the 
appointment of outsiders on the committees, as provided by 
the bill. The Councils cannot help appointing some ardent 
educationalists who will throw themselves solely into this 
work, and with regard to the other members—Councillors 
and others—1 think that experience justifies us in believing 
that even Conservative squires and lay Churchmen, when 
brought face to face with the work of education, cease to be 
obstructives and are very far indeed from being, as Dr. 
Clifford fears, the obedient servants of the clergy. The good 
work carried on in Manchester and other towns by School 
— with denominational majorities is encouraging proot 
of this, 

I trust, therefore, that while trying to amend and 
strengthen the measure,and meanwhile heartily supporting 
Sir J. Brunner’s enabling bill, lest, as is very likely, the 
Government scheme is drowned in the necessities of an 

Imperial (!) session, Liberals will not commit themselves 
to an indiscriminate opposition to it, and that those of us 
who are members of school boards will not allow a justifiable 
pride in their work to stand in the way ofan advance if it is 
only possible on other lines.—Yours, &c., 


W. S. Rowntree. 
Scarborough, May 11, 19o1. 


A SUBJECT FOR DEBATE. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—On May 7, Mr. Brodrick, replying: to Mr. John 
Ellis, said “that refuge camps had been established at 
various places in the Orange River Colony. The numbers 
of people in them were as follows: Men, 2,814; women, 
5,521; children, 11,245. The deaths from February were: 
Men, 41; women, 80; children, 261. In Natal there were 


two camps in which there were on March 21, 236 men, 826 
women, and 1,462 children. 


He had no statistics as to the 


mortality in these camps, nor had he yet received informa- 
tion with regard to the camps in Cape Colony.” 

Some months ago Mr. Brodrick assured the House ot 
Commons that the women and children in these camps were 
“fairly comfortable.” Let us examine the statistics that 
have come to hand. The camp contains 19,680 human 
beings. Of these there have died 382. From February 1? 
Yes; but in what period of time? Mr. Brodrick’s informa- 
tion, judging from the date for the Natal statistics, may not 
reach to the time of speaking, and even on the better suppo- 
sition, and that best warranted by his words, cannot come 
down to a later date than the first days of May. At 
the best, therefore, 382 people out of 19,680 die in 
three months; that is, in twelve months, provided 
the death rate is consistent, 1,528 out of 19,680 die, 
or nearly 8 per cent. per annum. The death rate of an 
unhealthy city may approach 3} per cent., while that of a 
healthy city is under 2} per cent. per annum, or, to put itin 
another way, in the Orange Camp the death rate is 77 per 
thousand in the year; the death rate of cities is generally 
well under, and often much under 30 per thousand. These 
figures are sufficiently serious, and it will be remembered 
they are got by giving the most favourable interpre- 
tation to Mr. Brodrick’s statement. “From February ” 


may not mean “till May,” and every day taken 
off that period makes the death rate yet more 
serious. Taking them, however, at that, we have 


still a state of affairs which cannot pass without comment. 
It is quite true that the condition ot this camp may be par- 
ticularly unfavourable, or due to the unusual proportion of 
children, or to the difficulty of first beginnings, or in part to 
the policy (to which no one would willingly refer, and 
revoked by the end of February) of putting the relatives ot 
combatant burghers upon reduced rations. On the other 
hand, the state of this camp may be better than the rest. 
We have no information on these heads, and till we have it 
is useless to dilate upon them. 

On the information we possess, it should be added 
that these camps are not accurately described as refugee 
camps. There are refugees in them, but there are also in 
them hundreds of people whose homesteads we have 
destroyed. The whole policy which has thus resulted has 
been scanned very narrowly by a Europe for long unfami- 
liar with the conquest of white races and with the terrible 
suffering, no doubt in some part of their necessary essence, 
which such conquests have always entailed. For this reason 
it is of the utmost importance to our name that our dealings 
with this concentrated and refugee people should in them- 
selves be safe from criticism. But are they? One notices 
first what is stated above—that the death ratein the only camp 
we know about is at the best twice that of a very unhealthy 
city ; and, secondly, that a committee, composed largely 
of English ladies, which cannot have collected many thou- 
sand pounds, has been attempting to alleviate the suffering 
among the Boer women and children. To the same object 
English officers engaged in the war have variously contri- 
buted, and Sir Alfred Milner has extended his official 
approval. Meanwhile, the Government is spending a 
quarter of a million a day on the prosecution of the war. 
Were the Government to make an extra grant of a single 
day’s expenditure to these camps, they would do the work 
—and it is peculiarly Government work—of thirty such 
committees. Nor can it be pretended that the expenditure 
of so trifling a sum could have no effect. In such cases the 
margin between life and death is often small, and if it is 
worth while for English ladies to distribute a few thousand 
pounds, it is certainly worth the Government's to distribute 
three hundredthousand. It is not, then, a question of money. 
No more is it a question of party. There can be no differ- 
ence of opinion here. It is a criminal lunatic alone who 
does not wish the condition of these camps to be as healthy 
as possible. : 

This is set down quietly and, it is hoped, without any 
rhetoric, because there remains the question. Why, then, 
is it that nothing is done? Few statements could be less 
satisfactory than Mr. Brodrick’s, or more liable to induce 
belief that somewhere there may have been grave neglect: 
and yet neither Front Bench makes a sign. Is the whole 
subject not in need of the scrutiny of debate, or can it be 
that our statesmen do not understand that the condition of 
these camps is a matter of even more anxious consequence 
to the nation than if they were filled with our countrymen 
and friends, not merely because there are always many to 
guard our own, but because with every avoidable death, 
that happens among these innocent victims of our policy 
there is something, not by any future means replaceable 
run away from the sweetness of the English name. 


May 15, gor. A.A. Jj. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE AGE OF ANNE. 
ROLINGBROKE AND His Times. By Walter Sichel. 


London: 
James Nisbet and Co, 12s. 6d. 


THE wealth of modern English history is not more remark- 
able than our poverty in political biography. Take the 
eighteenth century. We possess scarcely half a dozen full 
length portraits of our great Parliamentarians, and of these 
most are antiquated. For Walpole and Pelham we look 
to Coxe, who wrote early in the last century. The standard 
lives of Pitt and Fox were written by men who knew little 
of the history of Europe during the Revolutionary and 
Napoleonic Wars. Our only life of Rockingham was com- 
piled before the American Revolution had been critically 
examined. Harley, Marlborough, Sunderland, Stanhope, 
Pulteney, Newcastle, Windham, Portland, to name no 
others, await competent biographers. Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice’s Life of Shelburne is the only adequate and recent 
presentation of a great eighteenth century party leader that 
we possess. Under these circumstances, Mr. Sichel is 
thoroughly justified in asserting the need of a full and critical 
study of Bolingbroke. 

In a famous passage Macaulay described Bolingbroke 
as a “brilliant knave.” ‘The brilliance has never been con- 
tested ; and the fitness of the substantive had been chal- 
lenged as little as that of the adjective. Mr. Sichel explains 
in his somewhat pugnacious preface that the tale has been 
told by Whigs, and that in consequence Bolingbroke has 
never had a fair hearing. But his advocate has a harder 
task than the unwary reader might suppose. He has against 
him spokesmen of the three schools of political critics, 
Whigs, Tories, and neutrals. Lord Stanhope has spoken of 
him not less severely than Hallam ; and Leslie Stephen, who 
18 not a party man, can say little more for him. If it be 
replied that every Englishman is consciously or uncon- 
sciously a partisan, we look to the dispassionate Germans, 
and find the familiar charges of self-seeking and unscrupu- 
lousness pressed home in Brosch’s biography and in 
Michael’s monumental work on England in the eighteenth 
century. 

It may be said at once, however, that Mr. Sichel has 
produced a work at once erudite and brilliant which, when 
completed, will take its place among the best political bio- 
graphies in our language. His purpose is to prove Boling- 
broke the greatest and wisest statesman of his time. He 
advances to the combat full of confidence in his ability to 
drive his opponents off the field. The present volurne, 
which carries us down to the flight to France, exhibits a 
running fight with the politicians who attacked his hero in 
life, and with the latter-day historians who, as he says in 
his rather grandiloquent way, “ insist on lacerating him with 
the inveterate brambles of traditional prejudice.” Has he 
succeeded in showing cause for reversing the practically 
unanimous judgment passed by posterity? The pioneer is 
not noted for his strict sense of measure, and I think it 
exceedingly improbable that Mr. Sichel’s total estimate of 
Bolingbroke will be the one that is finally accepted. On 
the other hand there can be little doubt that some of his 
conclusions will permanently modify the unfavourable 
opinion of the man. 

The work opens with a comprehensive and luminous 
study of the age of Anne. The picture of that crowded 
time has often been painted, but never in more brilliant 
colours. Mr. Sichel is master of a stvle which never lacks 
distinction and often rises to a very high level. His charac- 
ter sketches reveal real insight and judgment, and succeed 
m conveying very definite impressions of the chief men of 
the day. 

We have been taught to consider St. John’s early life 
as a time of reckless dissipation, partially relieved by his 
friendship with literary men ; and Mr. Sichel makes no very 
determined attempt to vindicate the private character of his 


hero. He presents the story of his first wife for the first 
time, but in so doing compels us to judge St. John more 
severely than before. We now know that the wife to whom 
he was unfaithful, and whom he finally deserted, was a 
charming and devoted woman who persisted almost to the 
end in defending her lord’s good name whenever it was 
attacked. Mr. Sichel confesses that St. John “was not a 
tender man,” but he declares that he outgrew his vices, and 
that he was a constant friend. His relations with Swift and 
Arbuthnot and one or two more are perhaps the pleasantest 
feature of his life; but neither Marlborough nor Harley 
would have allowed their old friend the merit of constancy. 
There is, however, no serious ground of complaint against 
Mr. Sichel as to this part of the biography, for he very 
fairly declares that St. John “ was born to be admired rather 
than loved, dreaded rather than respected.” 

The Whigs fell in 1710, and Harley and St. John be- 
came supreme. Harley’s wish was to form a national or 
coalition party, including a number of Whigs; St. John, on 
the other hand, strove to organise a purely Tory party. “ ‘The 
old and moderate Whigs of the Revolution,” says Mr. Sichel, 
“became the new Tories of Queen Anne. There was little 
to differentiate them except foreign policy.” ‘This is true 
of Harley's Toryism, but hardly of St. John’s. The latter’s 
creed contained two articles which the majority of Whigs 
rejected. He belonged to the country aristocracy, and con- 
tended that they ought to control the policy of the country. 
“ The landed men are the true owners of our political vessel ; 
the moneyed men, as such, are no more than passengers in 
it.’ In the second place, St. John, though himself a 
Deist, gave to the Church a position which the Whigs, 
whose strength rested to a great extent on the Nonconfor- 
mists, could not recognise. Mr. Sichel considers that the 
parties differed also in their views of the prerogative, and 
that the Tories defended the just prerogative of the Crown, 
while the Whigs reduced it to impotence. But we have to 
remember that as the Queen was herself a Tory she naturally 
had fewer occasions of conflict with her Tory Ministers. 
The greatest difference between the parties, however, lay in 
their attitude towards the French War. The Queen was 
weary of the carnage, and her new Ministers came to share 
her desire to end it. Mr. Sichel has produced the ablest 
defence of the policy of making peace at Utrecht yet written, 
and it is unlikely that the contrary view will be again seriously 
maintained. To say this, however, is by no means to 
approve every step that was taken by the peacemakers. ‘he 
most indefensible was that of sending a secret order to our 
commander, Ormonde, not to fight. This shameful episode 
formed one of the chief points in the indictment against 
Bolingbroke in the following reign. Mr. Sichel’s comment is 
two fold. First, it was not the wish of the Ministers, but of the 
Queen ; secondly, it was not much worse than many things 
the Dutch had done during the war. This seems one of the 
occasions where the apologist fails to modify in the slightest 
degree the censure passed by history on the whole transac- 
tion and on everybody in any way connected with it. 

Before the two Ministers had served together for many 
months, their widely different temperaments led to friction, 
distrust, and finally open hostility. Swift, a friendly critic, 
compared the scene to a ship’s crew quarrelling in a storm. 
Harley was a man of slow-moving mind and doubtless 
exasperated his brilliant colleague, and may, as Mr. Sichel 
believes, have had no policy, and have lived, so to speak, 
frcm hand to mouth ; but the reader might have been told 
that a directly contrary conclusion has been reached in 
Salomon’s remarkable monograph on the Last Ministry of 
Queen Anne. Both Ministers wished to found a “ National ” 
party, but of the two plans St. John’s was at any rate the 
least comprehensive. To carry it out he had to win the 
Church, and he won it by appealing to its basest side. The 
Schism Act is rightly described by Mr. Lecky as “ atro- 
cious.” Mr. Sichel describes it as “ illiberal in the extreme, 
and fatally impolitic.” He adds, however, that “the bill 


was politically necessitated by the tactics of those who had 
tried to split the Church and the nation on the subject of 
the succession ”—+that is, of the champions of the Act of 
The whole passage is such a remarkable in- 


Settlement. 
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stance of the special pleading to which Mr. Sichel sometimes 
descends that it is worth while to continue the quotation : 

“Its violence was due to the brief space into which 

Bolingbroke was condemned and compelled to cram his 

methods of cementing a crumbling party and consolidating 

a divided nation. The Church, in the opinion of that nation 

to which Bolingbroke gave voice, was its mainstay, and with 

the Church was bound uptheland. He wished, as he after- 

wards wrote, to ‘act a clear game with the Tories,’ and 

make them confront realities instead of phantoms. But he 

had not time enough to be patient, nor patience enough to 

take time. The October Club forced his hand. Harley, too, 

who by turns used the Whigs and Dissenters and betrayed 

the Tories, whom he cajoled instead of leading, incensed 
the temper of his rival and irritated him into extremes.” 

Such advocacy would ruin any cause. 

Bolingbroke was right in terminating the war ;-and the 
peace, as he wished it, contained commercial clauses which 
the Whigs in their folly threw out. But a most difficult 
moral problem is connected with what is usually described 
as “the desertion of the Catalans.” Spain had been the 
theatre of civil war for some years, and when the Austrian 
claimant retired, his supporters were left without protection. 
‘The story, as told in this work, certainly modifies the opinion 
that has been commonly held. The English Ministry made 
an effort, if not a very determined one. to secure satisfactory 
terms for Catalonia, and could not have done much more 
without continuing the war. 

Mr. Sichel rightly declares Bolingbroke’s temporary 
adhesion to the Pretender “the one fatal step of his life.” 
But what of his conduct immediately before the death of the 
Queen? Was he working for the succession of the Pre- 
tender? The more hostile of his biographers reply that 
he was ; the more cautious that it is doubtful; Mr. Sichel 
that he was not. This is the most important thesis of the 
book, and the author puts forth his entire strength to prove 
it. His chief witness is Bolingbroke himself. Neither at 
the time nor afterwards, neither in his public vindications 
nor his confidential utterances, did he ever admit that he was 
an enemy of the Hanoverian succession. He was the friend 
as well as the Minister of the Queen, who shared Elizabeth’s 
dislike of hearing about her successor. The Whigs wanted 
to bring the Elector to England to be in readiness for the 
reversion of the Crown ; Bolingbroke opposed it out of sym- 
pathy for the Queen’s feelings. | Again, though he was 
clesely connected with the English and French Jacobites, 
he pretended to be with them only in order to secure their 
support for the Peace. The refusal of the Pretender to be- 
come a Protestant was in itself decisive, and “ made us re- 
solve to have nothing to do with him.” When he joined the 
Pretender it was because his implacable enemies, the Whigs, 
had charged him with high treason, and he could not rely 
on a fair trial. Such, briefly stated, is Bolingbroke’s story. 
ft is accepted bv Swift and by his most recent biographer, 
who allows that he “may have played with the Jacobite 
busybodies to frustrate Harley,” but asserts categorically 
that “the Tory leaders were precipitated by the Whig 
managers into the arms of the Pretender. Boling- 
broke never dreamed of his rash resolve till the impeach- 
ments were in full swing.” Even if this is true, his dictator- 
ship was none the less selfish. He knew the Queen was 
soon to die, and that the Elector, who had opposed tiie 
Peace, would probably favour the Whigs when his time 
came. He therefore set himself to strengthen the Tories, 
not excluding the Jacobites, by removing Whigs from any 
posts they still held. What national purpose this was to 
serve it is difficult to discover; but Mr. Sichel speaks 
approvingly of the Minister’s proceeding to “evict all 
waverers, and replace them by champions of the Queen and 
the people.” It is good to have the Tory view, which Mr. 
Sichel promises in his preface, and here it is. Ile speaks 
bitterly of the fallen Minister being compelled by Whig 
rancour to join the Pretender, but the Whigs had good 
reason for not loving him. He appears to think that he 
diminishes the heinousness of Bolingbroke’s apostasy when 
he proves that it was meditated but a short time. To 
others the offence will appear the greater the more 
clearly we are made to see that he was not a Jacobite. 
A few days after Anne’s death he wrote: “I will 


serve the King if he employs me, and if he does not I 
will discharge my duty honestly and contentedly in the 
country and in the House of Peers.” The King did not 
employ him, and the Whigs impeached him. He might 
have awaited his trial like Harley, or he might have lived 
quietly in France. The violence of the Whigs may explain 
his flight, but it cannot in the slightest degree palliate his 
achesion to a cause in which he had never believed. 

Charles de Rémusat, the author of perhaps the most 
judicial study of Bolingbroke ever written, declared the ver- 
dict of posterity to have been too severe but not essen- 
tially unjust. The dictum has not been invalidated; but 
the appearance of this work renders it imperative that a 
history of these eventful years should be written by a man 
with knowledge as complete as Mr. Sichel’s and with the 
temper in which Mr. Gardiner has approached the Civil 
Wars. Dr. Ward would do it better than anyone. ‘The 
writer, whoever he is, will probably pronounce him, despite 
his splendid abilities, to-have been in the main impracticable 
and self-seeking. Bolingbroke declared that his “ way of 
acting had not always been conformable to his way of 
thinking,” and Mr. Sichel pronounces his defects to be “ of 
character, not of intellect.” Could there be a severer con- 
demnation? “Video meliora proboque, deteriora sequor.” 

If Mr. Sichel will pardon a suggestion, it is that in a 
new edition he should print in an appendix the letter to 
Windham, Bolingbroke’s afologia, and the finest of his 
writings. It is hardly necessary to add that every student 
of English history will look forward with the greatest interest 
to the appearance of the second volume of this work. 

G. P. Goocn. 





A CHINESE VIEW OF CHINA. 


Tue CHINESE CRISIS FROM WITHIN. By Wen Ching. Edited 
by = Rev. G. M. Reith, M.A. London: Grant Richards. 
38. 6d. 


WEN Cuinc is undovbtedly a Chinaman, though for pru- 
dential purposes he writes under an assumed name. His 
book is a republication of letters which appeared in the 
summer and autumn of last year in the Singapore Free 
Press. Mr. Reith, who edits them, has cmitted some 
repetitions, but has left the text as it came from the author’s 
pen. We may take it as representing the point of view of 
Kang Yu Wei and the extreme reforming party, to the 
collapse of whose efforts, in September, 1898, the present 
crisis in China is unquestionably due. What gives the 
book ‘ts peculiar interest is the portraiture of each promi- 
nent personage who, whether for good or for evil, has played 
a part in the drama. It throws a vivid light on all the 
forces at work; and those who have waded through the 
meagre and unintelligent correspondence of our Legation 
at Pekin with the Foreign Office in 1897-8 cannot but 
lament that the British Government was so imperfectly 
informed of their significance. 

The reforming movement in China is of older date 
than is generally known. Its principal originator was Tseng 
Kuo Fang, father of the well-known Marquis Tseng, justly 
spoken of by our author as “a truly great and noble man, 
one of the greatest Chinese of the present dynasty.” After 
the war with France and England of 1860 the first attempt 
was made to defend the Chinese coasts by gunboats 
ordered in Europe, and Mr. Lay, of the Customs Service, 
was engaged for this purpose. This attempt fell through. 
Subsequently French engineers were employed in construct- 
ing an arsenal and dockyards at Foochow. Under the 
superintendence of Li Hung Chang, ships, provided with 
every European appliance, were built in Europe and placed 
under the superintendence of Captain Lang. This was the 
fleet which, owing to the hopeless corruption of the Pekin 
Government, collapsed so disgracefully in the war with 
Japan. But while all this was in progress Tseng Kuo Fang 
was engaged in the far more radical and far-reaching reform 
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of Chinese education. By his initiative, with the help of 
Sir Robert Hart and Dr. Martin, the Tung Wen Kuan (Col- 
lege of Universal Learning) was founded in Pekin. “ Hun- 
dreds of scientific treatises of the West were produced by 
three Europeans with the aid of Chinese assistants.” Naval, 
military, and medical colleges were established at ‘Tier-tsin. 
In all these undertakings Li Hung Chang took part; and 
meantime in Central China the two well-known Viceroys, 
Liu Kun-Yi and Chang Chi Tung, were introducing 
Western industrial improvements on an extensive scale. 

Thus it may be said that for the last forty years many 
leading men in China have been prepared for fundamental 
reforms, and have been engaged in promoting thern. Dur- 
ing the last ten years the new school of reformers, headed 
by Kang Yu Wei, have been ‘carrying the work further ; 
aiming far more at a renovation of principles than at the crea- 
tion of institutions. Kang Yu Wei began by a series of works 
on the Chinese Classics, in which he showed that*Confucius 
and Mencius, relatively to their time, were partisans of pro- 
gress and of freedom, no less than of order; and were con- 
stantly promoting the evolution from barbaric and patriarchal 
despotism into peaceful and orderly self-government. But 
by far the most important of his works is his series of sys- 
‘ematic studies uf universal history, including such subjects 
as The Glory and Downfall of Turkey, The History of 
Constitutional Changes in England, The History of Con- 
tinental I-urope, in which the formation of the French Re- 
public, the unification of Germany, and the foundation of 
Russian power by Peter the Great are separately examined. 
Another treatise is devoted to the Japanese revolution. 
“ The historical works of Kang Yu Wei mark the commence- 
ment of a new epoch in the intellectual history of China.” 
He became thus the leader of an enthusiastic band of 
students, issuing numberless books, papers, and journals 
devoted to the reformist propaganda throughout every part 
of China. The young Emperor was carried away by the 
movement; Kang was summoned to Court, and was 
made a Secretary of the Tsungli Yamen. His disciple, 
Liang Chi Ch’ao, was also decorated. Kang was ordered 
to embody his views of reform in a memorial. He pro- 
posed the creation of new departments of Government to 
revise finance, collection of revenue, taxation, concessions 
for mines and railways, the abolition of sinecures, revision 
of civil and criminal law, reform of education, introduction 
of Western science into examinations, examination of inter- 
national relations, reorganisation of the Army and Navy. 
Most of these proposals were embodied in Kwang Hsu’s 
reforming edicts of June, 1898; and for three months it 
seemed that they would hold the field. On September 21, 
1898, the counter-revolution was effected. Kang Yu Wei’s 
brother and several of his colleagues were beheaded. Their 
books were burned, their printing-presses destroyed. ‘The 
Emperor himself became a State prisoner, and the forces of 
reaction were triumphant. 

Next in interest to the story of the reforming move- 
ment is the detailed analysis contained in this volume of 
those reactionary ferces. It has been sometimes said that 
the Boxer movement was a national uprising against foreign 
aggression. In this view there is but a limited amount of 
truth. Undoubtedly the ill-advised and iniquitous attack 
made on China by Germany in 1897 roused very strong 
local feeling in the province of Shangtuag, and 
the pretext for the atack—revenge for the slaughter 
of missionaries—gave renewed intensity to  anti- 
Christian feeling. But the Boxer movement was limited 
almost entirely to the North-Eastern provinces. The true 
patriots of China—the party of reform—held entirely aloof 
from it. The reactionary Manchus of Pekin, men like 
Yung Lu, Tung Fu’ Hsiang, Kang Yi, and others were not 
slow to turn its irregular energies to their own purposes, 
and so consolidate the counter-revolution. The corre- 
spondence contained in this volume between the ‘two 
Manchu generals on this head is extremely interesting. 

Wen Ching supplies us with short biographical notices 
of all the recent actors in the drama, beneficent or sinister. 
Of the principal heroine, the Empress-Dowager, Yehonala, 
or Tzi Hsi, far fuller details are given; for she has 


made her mark on the history of China for forty years. 
Catherine of Russia is, perhaps, her best historical parallel. 
The book concludes with two important chapters on 
“The White Peril” ; assuredly more imminent for the fabric 
of Chinese civilisation than is the Yellow Peril for that of 
the West. Those who are sincerely aiming at conciliation 
between the West and the Far East should read them care- 
fully. ‘They will find fresh proof that of all dangers to 
peaceful intercourse the uncontrolled action of the mis- 
sionaries is that which most urgently requires abatement. 


J. HB. 





A DENUNCIATION OF PATRIOTISM. 


PATRIOTISM AND Etuics. By John Godard. London: Grant 
Richards. 5s. 

Every kind of moral and personal credit is due to Mr. 
Godard for his courage and conscientiousness in publishing 
this interesting book at this time. I cannot pretend to 
accept his theory ; which is a proposal for the dethronement 
of the whole virtue of patriotism. but the shock of a logical 
challenge can do nothing but goo to a virtue like patriotism, 
especially when that virtue is'almost trampled to death, as at 
present, by inanities disguised in its costume. We hear 
much of saying “the right thing at the right time’; but 
there is a considerable value in the man who says even the 
wrong thing at the right time. 

But there is, before I proceed to any details, one 
error which spoils much of Mr. Godard’s book from a philo- 
sophic point of view. It is that he, like His Majesty’s 
Ministers, appears to think the present ‘l'ransvaal war a 
great war. Judging from the enormous amount of space 
occupied in his pages by this silly and disastrous adventure, 
one would think that there never had been a national enter- 
prise in the world before. Patriotism can be tested by the 
Transvaal war just about as much as Christianity could be 
tested by Mr. Baxter’s prophecies of the end of the world. 
Mr. Godard had undertaken to study the whole nature of 
patriotism, and it was necessary for him to take some great 
theory of patriotism and systematically examine it. Some 
of the greatest men the world has_ seen have 
written upon patriotism—Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, Milton, 
Victor Hugo, Herbert Spencer, John Ruskin. And Mr. 
Godard calmly selects for detailed study a lecture given by 
Mr. Chamberlain. Mr. Chamberlain does not pretend to 
be a philosopher; his opinion on patriotism has no more 
special value than his opinion on the Royal Academy. It 
need hardly be said that I entirely agree with Mr. Godard’s 
spirited denunciations of the present war, of Jingo intoler- 
ance, of the brutality of the idiots who wrecked Peace meet- 
ings. But what have these things to do with patriotism ? 
What has Imperialism to do with patriotism? What have 
sky-larking crowds to do with patriotism? Above all, what 
particular connection is there between Mr. Chamberlain and 
patriotism ? 

This is the primary and superficial objection to Mr. 
Godard, that he has meekly accepted the theory of the 
Government that the war is a great trial of English 
patriotism, instead of being, as it is, a vulgar and dirty 
experiment in a corner, different in no way from other 
frontier experiments except in the arrogance of its terms 
and the magnifying-glass of morbidity through which it is 
regarded. Mr. Godard, if he wished to study patriotism, 
should not have taken one paltry colonial squabble out of 
history, as one takes lots out of a hat; he should have 
reviewed the great wars of history in something like their 
proper proportion. But one thing is at least certain. If 
Mr. Godard does not think patriotism is a precious virtue, 
his sympathy with Boer resistance is inexplicable. He 
passionately, and most justly, exclaims, “ Does ‘justice’ 
decimate a nation because it refuses unconditionally to 
submit to a foreign yoke ?” But if patriotism has no 
value a foreign yoke has no injustice. “Can we contem- 
plate,” he continues, “ the absolute annexation of the terri- 
tory of two foreign States, ‘a penalty so extreme as to be 
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without parallel in the history of modern nations since the 
partition of Poland’ ?” It is the opinion of many, in- 
cluding myself, that annexation is far too great a 
penalty. But if patriotism has no sanctity, it is not a 
penalty at all. If the lines between nations are really as 
needless and arbitrary as Mr. Godard represents, it is no 
more cruel to take over a Boer farm from the Republic 
to the Empire than to transfer a particular street from 
Fulham to Hammersmith. If there were a passionate 
patriotic feeling in Hammersmith: if the inhabitants de- 
lighted in boasting that the flag of Hammersmith had never 
fallen in war, that the women of Hammersmith were the 
most beautiful and the wines of Hammersmith the most 
rejoicing in the world, then I myself should thorougt'y 
sympathise with Hammersmith, entertaining, as I pro- 
bably should, similar convictions about South Kensington. 
But presumably Mr. Godard would not. He considers any 
peculiar attachment to a nation narrow and immoral. He 
must, therefore, I infer, consider the present resistance 
of the Boers a hideous and ghastly thing, the deluging of 
a whole country with blood by madmen fighting for a 
detestable prejudice. I do not. 

I am very little terrified by Mr. Godard’s catalogue 
of the wars and woes wrought by patriotism. Of all 
methods of testing a great idea this method seems to mv 
the worst. Mankind have always been ready to pay a great 
price for anything they really thought necessary ; catalogues 
of dead and wounded only show how necessary they thought 
it. Mr. Godard declares that patriotism is, on account of 
its cruelties and its pride, inconsistent with Christianity. 
But if peace is the test, how will Christianity itself stand it? 
Again, he declares patriotism to be inimical to liberty and 
democracy. But if peace is the test, how will liberty and 
democracy stand it? The French Revolution has led to 
at least as much bloodshed as any national sentiment in the 
world. Rousseau is at one with a greater, in that he as- 
suredly did not bring peace but a sword. 

Mr. Godard wishes us to dethrone patriotism and sub- 
stitute love of all mankind, because patriotism, he says, is 
only “reflex egoism.” I cannot comprenend this defi:i- 
tion. In what sense is patriotism reflex egoism: in which 
the love of humanity is not reflex egoismi? If patriotista is 
exclusive, so is the love of humanity; it stops at the first 
ape. If patriotism includes pride in being an Englishman, 
does not the worship of humanity include pride in being a 
man? If the pride of being an Englishman makes a merit of 
something not in our control, does not the pride of being a 
man do the same? If patriotism asserts the interests of the 
nation, often cruelly, against other nations, does not the 
service of man assert his interests, often cruelly, against the 
animal world ? 

And does Mr. Godard really suppose that if the love of 
humanity became an universal popular virtue, its expression 
would not be as vulgar, as heated, as unscrupulous in many 
cases as that of patriotism? Mr. Godard quotes a list of 
silly and brutal remarks about President Kruger “ singing 
psalms on the wrong side of his mouth,” and puts them to 
the account of patriotism. They belong, not to the ethics 
of patriotism, but to the psychology of cads. Does Mr. 
Godard suppose that if the love of humanity were made 
the basis of national thought, the fool who had just been 
saying, “One in the eye for Krujer,” would immediaicly 
begin to talk in the language of sublime liberality ? He would 
merely change his cant. It would be as easy to represent 
Kruger as the enemy of mankind as to represent him as the 
enemy of England. It would be as easy for a ring of 
financiers with their eyes on a gold mine to pity Out- 
landers as men as to pity them as Englishmen. It would 
be as easy to break up the meetings of your political oppo- 
nents because they were enemies of their kind as because 
they were enemies of their country. The old cosmopolitan 
Kcemans boiled Christians in oil because they were the foes 
of mankind. The French Revolutionists burnt priests in 
straw because they were the foes of mankind. These things 
do not arise either from the love of country or the love of 
men, but simply from folly, intemperance, vagueness, and the 
heart of man deceitful above all things. Let Mr. Godard 


luok abroad on Europe at this moment. There exists a 
school who hold, doubtless with entire sincerity, the pure love 
of humanity which he recommends, to the exclusion of all 
national preferences. ‘The form it takes is to blow to pieces 
with dynamite hundreds of harmless people whom they 
have never seen. “Let patriotism be subdued,” says Mr. 
Godard. “Let it be removed from the pinnacle of a virtue 
and be replaced by humanitarianism, and there shall dawn 
the dav of peace on earth and goodwill to men.” And of 
this cosmopolitan philosophy the first fruits are the Dyna- 
miters ! 

Of some of Mr. Godard’s arguments I will not speak at 
length, for we think he must have employed them in some 
haste. We cannot see the philosophical bearing of such a 
remark as that “ patriotism fights against the best interests 
of the patria.” It seems to us like saying that we dislike 
total abstainers because we find they all drink. In that 
case it would not be total abstinence that we disliked, but 
drinking. If certain so-called “ patriots” work against the 
patria the case against them does not lie in the charge that 
they are patriotic, but in the charge that they are not. 

The fact is that Mr. Godard has erred by confusing 
two things. Christianity is a symbol, the dim and shifting 
symbol, of a certain love of all things, a certain loyalty to 
the universe to which we all rise in our higher moments. 
It is not the love of humanity, it goes out to cats and 
tadpoles. It is an inspiration far too mysterious to be 
bridled or counted upon; far too certain to be demon- 
strated ; far too perfect to be praised. It has nothing to 
do with practical politics or material privileges: it extends 
itself with a calm conscience to the creatures we burden 
for transport and slay for food. It is a moment in which 
we realise our kinship with the stars and the stones in the 
road; in which our sensitiveness runs like a maze of 
nerves over the whole Cosmos until a falling star or a 
stricken tree is like a wound upon our bodies. But this 
gigantic self is a thing that even the greatest and purest 
only realise at certain seasons. It does not and cannot 
have anything to do with those working loyalties which 
we have to preserve in order to preserve our mode of life. 
That terrible truce in which the lion lies down with the lamb 
is a vision, not a daily rule. For natural purposes, we assert 
our family against our fellow-countrymen, our country 
against humanity, humanity against nature. 

Mr. Godard never seems to realise that he does belong 
to a country. Great Britain is no more a geographical 
area than the Order of the Jesuits or the Cocoa Tree Club. 
‘ jke them, it is a centre of power, numbering certain persons 
within its rules and responsibilities. It is not humanity 
which prevents Mr. Godard from being knocked down with 
a bludgeon; it is his country and his country alone. It 
is not humanity that makes Mr. Godard pay for a dog- 
license, it is his country and his country alone. The only 
real error of Mr. Godard is that he calls upon a mere 
abstract sentiment, however natural and beautiful, to take 
the place of what is a necessary working sentiment designed 
for certain definite relations of life. It is like saying, “ Let 
a soldier’s obedience to his officers be removed from the 
pinnacle of a virtue and replaced by a love of all living 
things.” Patriotism is obviously a virtue so long as there 
is a patria. Mr. Godard seems to think that a nation will 
remain strong and independent automatically, without any 
assistance from patriotism. I should be inclined to ask 
what is keeping the Boer nation in existence at this moment. 

The bill which Mr. Godard counts up against modern 
Jingoism is long and heavy. But of all the crimes it has 
committed, none is so black and ruinous as this ; that it has 
made good and able men like Mr. Godard turn against 
patriotism itself. About patriotism itself I will say one 
thing only, on behalf of those like myself who are 
Nationalists at home and abroad. We also have had to 
breathe in a stifling vulgarity ; to see a thousand faces fixed in 
one fatuous sneer. We also have had all the temptations 
possible to intellectual rebellion or to intellectual pride. If 
we have remained steadfast in a monotonous candour, we 
cannot claim that we were strengthened by ethical subtlety 
or new-fangled emancipation. We have remained steadfast 
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because voices older than the hills called us to this spot: 
here in this island was to be our glory or failure. We have 
eaten its bread and been made wise with all its works. And 
if we are indeed near the end, and the madness of cosmo- 
politan materialism, the spirit of the present war, be indeed 
dragging our country to destruction, we can only say that 
at the end we must be with her, to claim our portion in the 
wrath of God. 
G. K. C. 





COLONIAL HANDBOOKS. 


AUSTRALASIA. British Empire Series. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner, and Co. 


AUSTRALASIA. Temple Primers. By A. W. José. London: J. M. 
Dent and Co. 


Eacu of the volumes before us appeals to that large 
class of readers whose interest has been stirred by the re- 
cent “ Loom ” in Imperial topics, but who are either too busy 
or too indolent to consult the more authoritative works of 
reference. We quite agree with the General Editor of the 
British Empire Series when he insists on the right of this 
class of curiosity to be satisfied. Such an attempt as was 
made at the General Election to use the loyalty and unani- 
mity of the colonies as a weapon in the armoury of one party 
can be defeated only by a wider knowledge of their 
growth and life. Even at a time when the sense of pro- 
portion seemed altogether gone, it was necessary to assume 
a pretty general ignorance before the opinion of this or that 
colonial Premier could be put forward as a defence of the 
Government policy. Again, to follow the present policy of 
the Cominonwealth, one will have to remember the differ- 
ing circumstances of the States before they joined the 
Union. 

Mr. José, in his 169 pages, has managed to give an un- 
usually interesting sketch of a subject which, as he says, is 
not an exciting one at first sight, “ which contains no great 
triumphs of diplomacy, no great battles, no enduring strug- 
gles of race with race.” He has even found room to notice 
the voyages of early explorers—Spanish, Dutch, French, and 
English—who are now commemorated only by the places 
named after them along the coast. 

Cook and Dampier are the most famous, of Torres and 
the Spaniards very little is known, but we believe that mate- 
rials have been collected for a history of the Dutch and 
French discoveries which one of the learned societies in 
Australia will publish. Mr. José describes the work of 
Gibbon Wakefield, to whose undaunted energy he does 
something like justice, the abolition of the convict 
system, and the turbulent gold rushes, when, through 
the rapidity with which fortunes were made and 
Iest, the tendency of colonial life was permanently 
changed, but most of his space is given to an 
account of the rise of parliamentary government, which 
was, as one would expect, synchronous with the demand for a 
reformed land system. The obvious parallel cannot be 
traced exactly ; there does not seem to have been an Austra- 
lian Gracchus. But the movement had a Drusus in Sir John 
Robertson, a squatter and a reformer, and an inflexible and 
unanimous Senate in the nominee Legislative Council. 
Robertson attempted to supersede them by noninat- 
ing an equal number of his own followers, but the 
old members all walked out, and there was no quorum to 
see the “ swampers” sworn in. Peace was brought about 
by a compromise in a new Council, and there was little 
agitation in politics until the rise of the indepenc -nt an.l 
well-organised labour party in 1885, and the Federation 
movement in 1890. From 1866 the strong and inde- 
pendent Liberalism of Sir WHenry Parkes makes 
him the most prominent political figure, whether 
he was in or out of office. In the development 
of New Zealand the greatest and, as Mr. José points 
out, the most permanent influence was that of Sir George 


Crey, whe here, as elsewhere, saw that the cnly way to deal 
with a self-conscious and spirited people was to value their 
ideals as highly as they did themselves. The Maoris had a 
mythology which in poetry and variety is very near the 
Greek. Of their courage Mr. José gives a fine example in his 
description of their last fight at Okarau, when 300 of them 
refused to surrender, and with their women and children 
fought a way through the British troops to the shelter of a 
neighbouring forest. 

In imaginative work the Australians have produced very 
little, and that little of no great value, except for themselves. 
Their first intellectual achievements have been in jurispru- 
dence and anthropology. Outside the towns the great 
literary agency is the weekly newspaper, and it is under the 
auspices of that militant and courageous paper the 
Bulletin that the best original work has been pro- 
duced. It is always crude, perhaps because of 
the Bulletin’s premature nationalism, but nearly 
always sincere, and Mr. Patchett Martin, in the first 
of the volumes before us, takes up the right standpoint for 
criticising it. Two sentences from the preface which Marcus 
Clarke wrote for his friend Gordon’s poems might stand for 
the apologia of all colonial writers: “ Written as they were 
at odd times and leisure moments of a stirring and adyen- 
turous life, it is not to be wondered at that they are unequal 
and unfinished. The astonishment of those who knew the 
man and can gauge the capacity of this city to foster poetic 
instinct, is that such work was ever produced here at all.’ 
The present generation of Australians owes much to Henry 
Kingsley, for the only record there is of the pioneers of the 
Commonwealth is given in “ Geoffrey Hamlyn” and 
the Hilyars and Burtons as only he could give it. 
Gordon resembled Kingsley in the variety of life which is 
reflected in his verse. In spite of his belated Byronism and 
constant homesickness, his love of the open air and admira- 
tion of healthy living should keep the “ Dedication,” “ How 
we beat the Favourite,” and the “ Sick Stockrider” from 
being forgotten until Australians all work in factories and 
forget how to ride. Mr. Paterson and Mr. Lawson between 
them are to the bush just what Bret Harte was to the 
camps of California. Both of them, Mr. Paterson in verse 
and Mr. Lawson in prose, nave his intimate first-hand know- 
ledge of their subject, his sense of good fellowship and his 
sentimental optimism. Mr. Paterson’s hero “ Clancy 
of the Overflow” is as well known to his own people 
as “ Truthful James.” Kendal, though less popular, had 
a finer poetic gift than any of his countrymen. His 
descriptions of Australian scenery have now, through 
the diligence of anthologists, a chance of becoming known 
in England. Mr. José’s is by far the more satisfactory of 
the two books before us. We hope in a second edition he 
will leave cut some silly obiter dicta about South 
Africa which have nothing to do with his  subiect. 
The other, which is made up of reprints of a 
series of lectures, has much good work in_ it, but 
is on the whole very disappointing. Many of the papers 
are quite out of date, and there is no index. Mr. McFie, 
who points out clearly the distinction between colonisation 
and land-grabbing, Sir John Cockburn, who describes the 
growth of South Australia, where he was for a long time 
Minister of Education. Mr. Bonwick, and Mr. Basil 
Thomson are the most interesting writers, but no one 
will be satisfied who looks for information on the 
subjects which will be of most importance to 
the Commonwealth — finance, education, and_ the 
influence of the colonies on English diplomacy in rela- 
tion to the islands of the Pacific. Many of these defects 
are, no doubt, due to the circumstances under which the 
lectures were delivered, and could have been remedied if 
someone had undertaken the duty of editing and revising 
the whole. Left as it is, the faults of the book are not the 
least instructive part of it, for they make us see how great 
a gain it must be to the Australian colonies to have a 
central authority and a common voice, and what a task it 
must have been to bring all the jealous and conflicting 
interests into any form of Union. 


N, 
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LAST ESSAYS. 

Last Essays. By the Right Hon. Professor F. Max Miiler, 
K.M., late Foreign Member of the French Institute. First 
Series. Essays on Language, Folklore, and other Subjects. 
London : Longmans, Green, and Co. 5s. 

THEsE collected essays have been published opportunely 

after the recent fragment of autobiography, for they confirm 

the impression, which that work left, of the author's 
characteristics as savant. Listen to such a paragraph as 
this from his essay on Kant’s “ Critique of Pure Reason” : 
“ Aad now, while I am looking at the last lines that L 
have written, it may be the last lines that I shall 
ever write on Kant, the same feeling comes over me 
which I expressed in the Preface to the last volume of rivy 
edition of the Rig-Veda and its ancient commentary. | 
feel as if an old friend, with whom | have had many com- 
munings during the sunny and during the dark days of life, 
was taken from me, and I should hear his voice no more. 

. * The bridge of thoughts and sighs that spans the 

whole history of the Aryan world has its first arch in the 

Veda, its last in Kant’s Critique.” 


In this essay, which was written in 1881, Max 
Miiller writes as if Kant were but little known 
in England. Certainly he was in Oxford, where, 


if anywhere in the country, Kant was sure to be 
read. It may be that a great change has come over 
philosophy in Oxford during the last twenty years, but :t is 
also possible that Max Miiller was not well acquainted with 
the methods of the “ Greats” school at that time. There 
are many arches in that University which do not intersect 
at any point. 

The essay on “ Kant” contains a collection of the 
tributes of other German thinkers. ‘There are those who 
think it is settled with, when it is shown that the “ thing in 
itself ” had no right to a place in his system. Of such is not 
the Professor: he claims that all such criticisms have left 
untouched Kant’s great legacy to philosophy, which was to 
show the futility of trying to peer beyond the f/ammantia 
meenta mundi. ‘The majority of Englishmen were, in the 
Professor’s view, still living under the shadow of Locke and 
Berkeley ; though he lived for forty years among us he 
never ceased to be a German patriot, as is shown not least 
by his essay on the Schleswig-Holstein question. Some, 
indeed, will find in his attitude of amused superiority towards 
the English something not a little irritating. ‘Thus, he 
mocks at our countrymen for treating Darwinism as a 
novelty, when European savants knew quite well that 
Darwin’s ideas were part of the world’s inteilectual capital 
before him. 

It is true, no doubt, that Cardinal Newman had a theory 
of the “development” of Church doctrine, that Hegel’s 
dialectical process exhibits a “ development” or evolution 
of thought, that Aristotle may be said to have had a similar 
notion in his mind when he wrote the “ De Anima,” and 
that Malthus had much to say of the struggle for existence 
among men. All these things notwithstanding, Max 
Miiller’s countrymen have given abundant proof that they 
welcomed Darwin as one who brought great light with him. 
It is only fair to add that Max Miiller touches on these 
international amenities elsewhere in a lighter manner ; thus 
he is amused when the Germans search the Classics for 
uncomplimentary expressions of opinion about the Gauls, 
and the French en revanche cast doubts on the sincerity of 
the Germania of ‘Tacitus. ‘The Germania, by the way, is 
appealed to in a “ Socratic ” essay on savages. 

“ Socratic ” seems the best word to describe this essay, 
since its most obvious purpose is to show that “ savage ” is 
a fluid conception, and that almost any definition would 
lead to unlooked-for results. Darwin seems to have made a 
sad mistake about some savages, to wit, the Fuegians. He 
said that they reminded him of the devils who came on 
the stage in Der Freischutz. Other observers have given 
more favourable reports, and in spite of the testimony of 
Darwin and Captain Cook that their language is made up 
of sounds scarcely human, a missionary has reduced it to 
a dictionary, and finds that it contains 32,000. ‘This, says 
Prof. Max Miiller, is twice the vocabulary of Shakespeare. 


This unlucky error is brought up against Darwin in three 
places in the present work. Some of the essays contain 
Max Miiller’s views on certain subjects, in which his repu- 
tation was European, and more than European, as_ the 
following extract from a letter written to him by a friend in 
the East, a Pandit, shows: 

“IT have been for some time thinking of sending this 
photograph to you, having purposely had it taken for you. 
You will perhaps not recognise me there sitting on a chair 
with a volume of your ‘Editio Princeps’ of the Rig-Veda. 
Behind me stands my friend, Abaji Vishnu Kathavata, of the 
Guzerathi Provincial College at Ahmedabad. But the most 
important figure in the group is the blind man whois sitting 
in front of me on a stool cover.d with a panther skin. He 
was left blind—entirely blind—by a fell attack of small-pox 
when he was an infant. He is now about thirty-six years 
old, and lives on the kindness of his brother, a distinguished 
member of the Bombay Uncovenanted Civil Service. Blind 
Kesavabhatta is a most excellent Vedic scholar; he knows by 
heart the whole of the Rig-Veda-Samhita, the whole of the 
Artaréya Brahimana (prose), the whole of Panini’s grammar 
in eight books, and the rest of the Dasa Granthas, the Ten 
Books. I have often examined him with your editions of the 
Samhita and Pada texts in my hands, and found him per- 
fectly accurate in his recitations. He never requires any help 
to refresh his memory, but is all ready to begin wherever you 
like. . ” 

The Professor states that this learning by heart is not 
confined to Vedic literature: for Brahmins, who study law, 
learn in like manner law books and commentaries on com- 
mentaries. Grammarians learn grammatical treatises, and 
students of philosophy their text books, but none of these 
experts as a rule burden their memories with the texts of 
other studies than their own. 

Those interested in origines will be attracted by the 
Professor's review of Von Hering’s “ Vorgeschichte der I ndo- 
Kuropier,” which, among many other ingenious specula- 
tions on origines, contains a theory of the Roman system of 
augury and auspices. He suggests that these superstitions 
find their explanation in the peculiar circumstances of the 
Aryan migrations. ‘Thus the “ servare de celo” was origin- 
ally the observation of a leader on the eve of a migration 
to ascertain the nature of the weather. ‘The quality of the 
diet of the new country could be best discovered by trying 1t 
on fowls ; hence the “ tripudium.” When a mountain range 
had to be crossed the flight of birds was watched ; for they 
knew the lowest co/, and always went that way on their 
annual migrations. We have not space to quote further 
from this essay, which is full of attractive speculations. 


H. M. C. 





THE LAW MAKER. 
II. 

AND Forms. By Sir Courtenay Ibert, 
Oxford : Clarendon Press. 1901. 
‘THERE are three ways of improving the form without 
changing the substance of law ; at least, there are supposed 
to be three in England. 

1. Statute law revision. 

2. Consolidation. 

3. Codification. 
Lach of these requires not only the knowledge and skill of 
an expert, but the most laborious patience and care. ‘The 
work done under the first head is the work of cutting out 
obsolete statutes or dead sections of old statutes. ‘The busi- 
ness of abbreviation has been helped on by such Acts as the 
Interpretation Act of 1889 and the Short ‘Titles Acts of 
1892 and 1896; and the bulk of the laws of England has 
been perceptibly reduced to the intense satisfaction 
of all sensible people. Undoubtedly extreme care has been 
exercised. Sir Courtenay Ilbert shows in many passages 
how necessary it is to be cautious in the work of consolida- 
tion, and still more in the work of codification. We do not 
however, find any hint that any mistakes have ever been 
made ina Statute Law Revision Act. The reviewer hap- 
pens to know of one, and is naturally anxious to add a 
grain of information to this appalling heap of legal learning. 
The mistake in question resulted from the Interpretation 
Act of 1889. That Act, to borrow Sir Courtenay Llbert’s 
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words, “ generalised several definitions which had been of 
frequent occurrence in Acts of Parliament.” In the in- 
stance, however, which we are about to adduce, it in fact 
operated to repeal a provision introduced deliberately after 
considerable debate. The Act of 1875 (38 and 39 Vic., 
c. 90), which provides for summary hearing of disputes 
between employers and workmen as to amounts not exceed- 
ing £10, contained a section (Section ro) defining a Court 
of summary jurisdiction so as to exclude lay magistrates in 
any districts for which a stipendiary magistrate is for the 
time being acting. The marginal note of that section is 
merely “ Summary Jurisdiction,” and so a general definition 
of a court of summary jurisdiction having been given by the 
Interpretation Act of 1889, the Statute Law revisers in 1893 
proceeded very naturally, though erroneously, to include the 
above-mentioned section of the Act of 1875 in the schedule 
of repealed sections supposed to have been made super- 
fluous by the general definition of the Interpretation Act 
(see Statute Law Revision Act (No. 2) of 1893, schedule 56 
and 57 Vict., c. 54). The same general definition had 
another unfortunate effect ; for it led the Court of Appeal 
to give the decision that a licensing meeting of justices 
was a court of summary jurisdiction, a view which 
produced many extraordinary results until the decision was 
finally exploded by the House of Lords in Boulter vy. Kent 
Justices. Oddly enough, the mistake of 1893 occurred 
immediately after the adoption of a new procedure (18g2‘, 
which strengthened “the guarantees for accuracy” jin 
Statute Law Revision Bills “ by arranging that every bill of 
this kind should be referred to a special Joint Committee 
of the two Houses of Parliament.” 

There is some temptation to attempt to reproduce the 
convincing arguments by which Sir Courtenay Ilbert demon- 
stretes the desirability of a number of great measures of 
consolidation. Almost all kinds of administrative law, both 
local and departmental, are contained in a variety of statutes 
which need simplifying and consolidating, just as the laws 
of public health were consolidated in 1875 and the laws 
relating to municipal corporations in 1882. We should be 
inclined to lay down as a principle—what seems to be 
implied, though not explicitly stated in this book—that the 
labours of the consolidator and codifier are particularly 
required in relation to all laws which have to be carried out 
by public bodies. ‘The state of the Poor Laws is a perfect 
scandal. Who can understand the law of settlement ? Who 
is familiar with the mysteries of rating ? Guardians, 
justices, councillors are often at the mercy of their clerk 
simply because there are a number of ill-expressed and 
apparently conflicting statutes all bearing upon the same 
point. But, unhappily, consolidation has come to a stand- 
still simply because there is not the will and the ability in 
the House of Commons or the Government to see that this 
valuable work is carried on steadily year by year. 

Codification—Bentham introduced the idea and the 
word into England—is something more than consoli- 
dation. It is not, properly speaking, the incorpora- 
tion of all statutory law upon a certain subject 
into one statute; it is the making of a statute which 
will exhaust a whole branch of law. Whatever is 
not in the code ought not to be law, says Bentham. 
The language of a code should be marked by force, har- 
mony, and nobleness. “ With this view the legislator might 
sprinkle here and there moral sentences, provided they were 
very short, and in accordance with the subject, and he 
would not do ill if he were to allow marks of his paternal 
tenderness to flow down upon his paper, as proof of the 
benevolence which guides his pen.” Bentham had a vision, 
which would have done credit to Cato, of family law in 
place of family prayers: “The father of a family, without 
assistance, might take it in his hand and teach it to his 
children, and give to the precepts of private morality the 
force and dignity of public morals.” A code like this, to 
cheer but not inebriate, might be drawn perhaps by a com- 
bination of judges. Almost any one of our judges could 
provide the moral percepts, Mr. Justice Darling could give 
dignity and Mr. Justice Day paternal tenderness ; but who 
would supply the law? 


One wishes that Sir Courtenay Ilbert could hav2 given 
us a chapter on legal language. As a literary man he must 
regard it with something like aversion or despair. But as 
a shrewd observer of politics and Parliament he sees the 
value of a tongue which is unknown to the average Meml er 
of Parliament. As it is, the difficulty of passing an Act is 


enormous. At p. 231 we have a picture evidently drawn 
from life: 


“Inside the House the Minister is battling with amend- 
ments, some from enemies anxious to make the bill unwork- 
able or to reduce its operations to a minimum, others from 
indiscreet friends. Amendments are often framed hastily 
without reference to grammar, logic, consistency, or intelli- 
gibility. They are apt to be crowded in at the beginning of 
each clause or sentence with the view of obtaining pre- 
cedence in discussion. The language of a law ought to be 
precise, accurate, and consistent, but the atmosphere of a 
crowded or heated assembly is not conducive to nicety or 
accuracy of expression. Decisions often have to be taken 
on the spur of the moment and in view of the possibility of 
a snap division. At last the amendments are cleared off 
the paper, the new clauses, often raising the same questions, 
are disposed of; and the much buffeted craft, with tattered 
sails, the deck encumbered with wreckage, and with several 
ugly leaks in her hold, labours heavily into a temporary 
harbour of refuge. There is a short interval for the neces- 
sary repairs and then the struggle begins again at the 
report stage. There may or may not be a sufficient 
opportunity for making such formal amendments as are 
necessary to make the measure decently consistent and 
intelligible. If not they must be left for the House of 
Lords.” 


An even more brilliant and amusing passage is that 
which describes the first appearance of a controversial 
measure. Great care has been taken to arrange the bill so 
as to present few opportunities to the enemy : 

“Yet in spite of these precautions, as soon as the measure 
has been printed and circulated, swarms of amendments will 
begin to settle down on the notice paper, like clouds of 
mosquitoes. The Minister in charge of the bill has to 
scrutinise all these, with the help of his permanent staff and 
of the draftsman, to formulate reasons for their accep- 
tance or rejection, and to prepare replies to, or amend- 
ments for meeting, the numerous points raised since 
the introduction of the bill. Letters and articles 
appear in the newspapers. Questions are asked in 
the House, correspondence pours in from all parts of the 
country. The peculiar circumstances of the parish of 
Ockley-cum-Withypool must surely have been overlooked 
by the framers of the bill. There is a loca] Act which will 
require consideration’; above all, there are the vested in- 
terests. Journalists may write excellent leaders, Members ot 
Parliament msy make sonorous speeches about the effect 
which the measure will have in promoting the welfare or 
undermining the institutions of the country. But, to the 
Parish Beadle of Little Peddlington, the question of supreme 
importance is how it will affect his emoluments, existing and 
prospective.” 

Every Member of Parliament knows this beadle in one 
form or another. Hinc illae lacrymae, petitions, deputa- 
tions, persecutions, fierce letters, and meek replies. 

Sir Courtenay Ilbert’s book will be extraordinarily use- 
ful to Members of Parliament. There is nothing an M.P. 
requires more than a clear view of Parliamentary procedure. 
A trained lawyer can make something of the rules. A 
layman requires a commentary. But existing commentaries 
are misleading or out of date. Sir Courtenay Ibert, how- 
ever, gives us plain and _ intelligible statements. Tor 
instance : 


“When urgent Government business is in progress the 
Government usually appropriates Tuesday, and it always 
appropriates Wednesdays also during the latter part of the 
session. After midnight no ordinary bill can be advanced 
a stage except by consent, and a single member's opposi- 
tion after that hour suffices to block a bill. 

“Unless a private member’s bill is of a character so 
simple and uncontroversial as to meet with no objection 
from any quarter, his only chance of getting it read a second 
time depends on his securing, by ballot, an early place on 
some Wednesday. 

“Unless that Wednesday falls early in the session, the 
probability of the bill making further progress is smal]. If 
the measure meets with general support, the Government 
may be induced to favour it by giving it a place on a 
Government day. But, in that case, it usually puts the 
promoter ‘on terms’ by requiring him to make such amend- 
ments in the form and substance of the bill as will make it 
conform to the views of the Government. Thus, although 


private members’ bills largely outnumber Government bills, 
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the proportion of them which become law is, by comparison, 
extremely small.” 

Sir Courtenay arouses our sympathy for the private 
member, without ever himself expressing an opinion. Even 
his warm advocacy of Statute Law Reform is tempered by 
a candid and impartial statement of the case against it. 
As a constitutional lawyer official experience has given 
him an insight which circumstances have denied to Sir 
William Anson and Professor Dicey. Legislative Methods 
and Forms is an important supplement to the work of 
those distinguished men. We have always felt that Pro- 
fessor Dicey greatly over-stated the remarkable antithesis 
which exists between England and the continent. No 
one familiar with the relations between, say local authori- 
ties and the Local Government Board, could have declared 
that “droit administrativ” is non-existent in England. 
The device of Private Bill legislation saves the Constitu- 
tion from a great deal of hateful control. But Sir Courtenay 
Tibert’s book helps us to understand—what an acquaintance 
with public health and other administrative legislation 
would confirm—that there is a “droit administrativ” in 
England, although its nature is comparatively innocuous, 
being held in check by the instinctive distrust which, 
“rightly or wrongly,” Englishmen entertain of official dis- 
cretion. Englishmen are sceptical, as Sir Courtenay 
observes, about bureaucratic wisdom, and they have carried 
this feeling with them into the United States and the 
British colonies. But “they are ready enough, they are 
often embarrassingly eager, to confer new powers on the 
executive authority, central or local.” Only they like to 
determine for themselves how those powers are to be 
exercised. “They like to see in black and white the rules 
by which their liberty of action is restrained, and to have 
an effective share in the making of those rules.” In the 
passage which follows Sir Courtenay seems to us to follow 
Professor Dicey a little too far: 

“And they insist on the meaning of those rules being 
determined, not by administrative authorities, nor by any 
special tribunal, but by the ordinary law courts of the 
country. This is the peculiarity which constitutes the most 
marked distinction between British and American legisla- 
tion on the one hand, and which makes the framework and 
arrangement of an English statute such an incomprehensible 
puzzle to the ordinary continental student of laws.” 

We should have thought that the constitution of the 
Local Government Board as the Court of Appeal in certain 
cases (and certain judicial decisions in connection there- 
with) ought to be taken into account and pilloried by 
publicists and lawyers of our own time who expound and 
adorn the principles of the British Constitution. But no 
doubt the instances which the reviewer has in his mind 
are exceptions ; and the student who has read his Dicey 
and his Ilbert will get as near to the blaze of light as it 
is safe for an examinee to go. Indeed, a good coach, the 
true economist of truth, will probably mark one or two 
chapters (and the whole appendix) of Legislative Methods 
and Forms for omission. ‘The chapters marked for omis- 
sion by the coach should be read twice over in later life. 

F. W. Hirst. 





FICTION. 


By John Randal. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 


LYSBETH, A TALK OF THE DutcH. By Rider Haggard. London 
Longmans and Co. 
THE SILVER SKULL. By S. R. Crockett, 
and Co. 
WE come to the novel of incident to beguile us a while after 
a surfeit of the novel of ideas. The high priests of the 
romantic seem unable, however, to weave the old spells. 
They can only repeat the empty words wearily, like tire | 
actors at the end of a long run. It is left to a newcomer by 
novelty of interest and freshness of invention to give us the 
real thrill of participation in a novel of adventure. Pacifica 
is not a brilliantly-constructed book ; it is written in quite 
pedestrian English—a great contrast to Mr. Crockett’s 


PACIFICO. 


London : Smith, Elder, 


swashbuckling style—and its imaginary island, with its 
curious constitution, and the red-haired Englishman playing 
providence therein, may strike some readers as a little too 
familiar. But Mr. Randal’s narrative skill carries all before 
it. He never lets the reader’s interest flag, but carries him, 
like an eager traveller, up hill after hill with the sun of 
accomplishment and an extended view at the top of each. 
There are very few good story-tellers to-day, and we hope 
Mr. Randal will soon “ tell us another.” 

Lysbeth is a story of the revolt of the Dutch against 
the Spaniards, treated with the same passionate Protestantism 
and vigorous hatred of the Don that characterised West- 
ward Ho. It is a long book, dealing with two generations, 
anc full of incident. To those who cannot remember the 
days when Mr. Haggard was a pioneer in new romantic 
interests the book will probably prove very thrilling. To all 
it will have its moments of excitement, as in that really 
striking scene when old Martin, with his great sword, 
Silence, awaits with Martha and the young man the coming 
ci the Spaniards ; and Mr. Haggard produces the greatest 
ot romantic effects, the breathless feeling of suspense. But, 
for the most part, we recognise the old tricks without the 
old illusion. Mr. Haggard’s characters are ghosts, and his 
muse, ever bloodthirsty, rejects these bloodless sacrifices. 

Mr. Crockett has a fine theme in The Silver Skull, viz., 
the pacification of Apulia by General Richard Church. 
He is well equippec as far as knowledge is concerned to dea! 
with it, and he succeeds in showing what its romantic pos- 
sibilities are. He shows us, in the first place, the great 
Free Company of the Vandarelli, one of those bodies of 
Rcbin Hood-like brigands that really represented the Italian 
nation at a time when possession of the land was disputed 
between France and Austria. He shows us the desperate 
ruffians that worked in the secret societies, particularly the 
head of the murderous Decisi, the Abbate crio, the “ man 
of seventeen murders.” He shows us the English general 
forcing both to break before the Government that employed 
him, but discriminating between these two opponents, and 
doing his dirty work at least like a brave soldier. Unfortu- 
nately, Mr. Crockett does not succeed in making us feel 
what he is able to show us clearly enough. Zhe Silver Skull 
is written in an insufferable tone of swagger, and there is 
nothing sadJer than swagger that fails to impress. He 
would have done better, too, to trust entirely to the interest 
of history than to import his conventional heroine, the 
foundling adopted by the Vandarelli, who lived and rode 
among the freebooters, and never heard anything evil from 
their lips, and of whom he says, schoolboy-wise, that her 
favourite reading (who wants to know what a fighting 
heroine reads ?) was “the voyages of Ramusio, or even the 
ingenious tales of Boccacio the Tuscan, in which she hac 
great pleasure” ? Oh, sensibility! Still, we suppose Mr. 
Crockett knows his public, and if they like six lumps of 
sugar in their tea, they will have them, however much we 
assure them that it is too good tea to be so spoiled. 

, L. R. F. O. 





Mz. R. O. Prowse tells in Voysey (London ; Heinemann) 
a somewhat dreary story of a Jiaison between a man in, if 
not quite of, the fashionable world, and a sentimental 
femme incomprise who lived in Bedford Park. Subtle and 
intricate psychological analysis, in the manner of Mr. Henry 
James, and photographic reproduction of detail after a 
fashion that out-Zolas Zola are used in the dvelopment 
of a problem that might have been borrowed from one of 
George Ohnet’s less melodramatic novels. We are too 
much bewildered by detail to be quite sure of the main 
lines of the characterisation, but we quite clearly realise that 
incidental states of mind are very cleverly and clearly ex- 
pressed. Mr. Prowse has a distinguished style, a happiness 
in describing processions of people, that recalls, if it does 
not equal, that of the author of Zhe Slave, and a real power 
of observation, but we cannot help feeling that his sense of 
proportion is deficient. Mr. Henry James would have ex- 
pressed the struggle between the desire to be just and the 
tiresomeness of his position in Mr. Prowse’s hero much 
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more clearly in fifty pages than Mr. Prowse has in nearly 
four hundred. 


Dorothea Gerard (Madame Longard de Longgarde) has 
considerable knowledge of the Poles and Ruthenians that 
inhabit the Carpathian fringe of the Austrian Empire. She 
has turned her knowledge to account in two readable novels, 
Sawdust (London: Heinemann) and 7'he Supreme Crime 
(London: Methuen). ‘They both have what is called in 
publishers’ circulars “a strong romantic interest,” and the 
first has something more. In the contrast between the ideal 
of work of the pushing German who starts the sawmills in 
Zanek and the ideal of philosophic leisure of the Polish 
Count, whose poverty forces him to sell his forests to the 
new-comer, we have an interesting idea well worked out 
and picturesquely symbolised. It is the dramatic expres- 
sion of the idea moralised on in Stevenson’s “ Apology for 
Idlers.” The German is the industrious man who “ sows 
hurry and reaps indigestion,” while the Count can “ practi- 
cally demonstrate the great ‘Theories of the Liveableness of 
Life.” The Supreme Crime is a more melodramatic story, 
with some interesting information as to the manners and 
customs of the Ruthenian clergy. 


We are glad to find in the new volume of the Rochester 
Edition of Dickens’s Works (London: Methuen and Co.), 
Mr. Gissing showing justice to the memory of little Nell. 
Since 7'he Old Curiosity Shop was published the world has 
had a surfeit of little Nell-ism. But Mr. Gissing, who in these 
prefaces is showing himself an enlightening critic, points 
out the freshness and originality of Dickens’s idea. “ it was 
Dickens,” he says, “ who taught his countrymen the imagina- 
tive value of happy humble domestic life, and in Ze Old 
Curiosity Shop he succeeds to perfection in conveying his 
idea of domesticity. ‘The strange figures grouped about 
that of the child serve to emphasise her gentle homeliness 
of spirit. Remember, too, that Dickens spoke with a new 
voice on behalf of children.” Of course, the point is not 
so much that Dickens’s idea was weak as that his Jithyrambic 
moralisings vulgarise it. Mr. Gissing is quite right that 
Dickens’s style in Ze Old Curiosity Shop has little to be 
said for it, and that it “touches perfection only on the lips 
of his living characters.” ‘That it does then touch perfec- 
tion let us call Codlin and Short, Dick Swiveller and the 
Marchioness and Sally Brass to witness. This edition is 
illustrated by interesting, but nut alwavs beautiful, architec- 
tural drawings by Mr. E. H. New, and has useful notes by 
Mr. F. G. Kitten. 


Mr. E. H. Cooper gives us another of his friendly, 
entertaining, warm-hearted books in 7'/e ternal Choice 
(London: Pearson). ‘The story, which is of a young man 
who refuses to give up the girl he loves because she is 
an agnostic and is consequently obnoxious to his old- 
fashioned, church-going uncle, whose heir he is, is not 
breathlessly exciting, and does not carry the reader along as 
did the stronger plot of Z'he Monk Wins, but it gives an 
opportunity for many amiable and shrewd reflections on 
men, women, and things, and one or two first--class stories. 
This, a little racing interest, and some nice children, are 
what readers of Mr. Cooper’s books chiefly look forward to, 
and they will not be disappointed in any of these particulars 
in The Eternal Choice. 


Mrs. J. T. Kingsley Tarpey understands very well the 
short story—more especially the very short story. ‘This is 
to say that her skill is shown especially in her omissions. 
As in particular in her use of dialect she suggests rather 
than reproduces, so in general in these vignettes of north- 
country /dylls of the Fells (London: R. Brimley Johr- 
son), she is above all things impressionist. This power of 
selection shows at its best in such little studies of the ironies 
of life as Crazy Marget and A Tragedy of Duty, which any 
attempt to point the moral or adorn the tale would have vul- 
garised instantly. To raise an emotion and then to drown 
it in tears or laughter is the aim of the short story, and very 
few of these of Mrs. Kingsley Tarpey’s fail of their inten- 
tion. 


THREE BOOKS AND THEIR COVERS. 


Sesa. By Henry St. John Raikes. Bristol: Arrowsmith. 3s. 6d. 


RivaAL CLamants. By Sarah Tytler. London: Digby, Long, and 
Co. 6s. 


As THE Twic Is BENT. By Lucas Cleeve. London: Digby, Long, 
and Co. 6s. 

Ir would be impossible to guess from thef mild outward 
appearance of Sesa that a feast of mystery and blood is 
spread between its covers. With its maroon-coloured 
boards, neat gilt lettering, and restrained design, we 
imagined that a Sunday-school prize of the approved type 
lay before us—some semi-religious romance, or tale of a 
country parish. The first chapter closes with a sensation 
in the strange, sudden, unexplained death of a rich and 
beautiful maiden, and we are soon “wrapped in mystery.” 
Abduction, murder, and sudden death become the ordinary 
incidents of daily life. The fascinating foreign count, the 
plotting anarchist, the mysterious adventuress, the death- 
dealing French scieutist, all play their part, and we take 
leave of most of them only as corpses—five corpses in one 
room—the secret police of Paris finally disposing of them 
to suit their own plans. “ Do you mean to say,” says one 
of the characters, “that in Paris the police do those sort of 
things?” This book might perhaps satisfy the require- 
ments of many readers who are not particular about the 
style, grammar, or general probability of what they read. 


Miss Sarah Tytler’s book is absolutely non-committal as 
to its outward appearance; a straightforward cover, with an 
ornamental design and plain, clear lettering. A straight- 
forward, plain-sailing story is within, well planned and 
carefully written. Berry a Court, the little son of a 
Devonshire squire, is accidentally taken away by the press- 
gang; he falls into the hands of a rich landowner and 
trader of North Carolina and is adopted by him, with the 
consent of Sir George a Court. When Berry comes back 
to revisit his old home, after the American War of Indepen- 
dence, he finds that his two elder brothers are dead, thata 
summons to him to return has miscarried, and that a rival 
claimant to the Court has been adopted in his stead. With 
these materials and a little love interest Miss Tytler has 
made a very pleasant tale, drawing, as a story should, to a 
just and peaceful end. An awkward misprint, A Court for 
a Court, mars the look of the last few pages, and we cannot 
feel sure that Nurse Rudd, with her Devonshire name, 
would have called Berry a “ gentleman’s bairn.” 


The outside of As the Twig is Bent is a true index to 
what is within. Asmart young City man, papers in hand 
and cigarette in mouth, decorates its green cover, and it is 
cuiefly concerned with some very shady specimens of 
City men. The main theme is the reformation of one of 
these, and his transformation, by the combined effects of 
Love and Music, from a promoter of rotten companies into 
a famous tenor. There is a tiresome Malaprop, whose 
malapropisms are carefully printed in italics, and there are 
clergymen of varying shades of thought, but unvarying 
degrees ofidiocy where miningshares are concerned. The 
manners and speech of the characters are as good as any- 
one who likes this kind of fiction is accustomed to expect. 
“*Qh, pray remove your arm, dear,’ she cried in a tone 
ofalarm. ‘Just think if anyone were to come in and find 
us thus.” It is not, on the whole, a badly told story. 


O. H. B. 





Frederick Baron Corvo gives us more of the tales Toto 
told him in his new volume, Jz His own Jmage (London: 
John Lane). These tales are legends old and new told by 
an Italian peasant boy with naive reflections of his own, and 
frequent crossings and appeals to the saints by way of 
local colour. They are often daintily phrased and often 
extravagantly. They are always precious, and not infre- 
quently pretty enough. It is the work of a man who seems 
to touch life gingerly with the tips of his fingers; such a 
touch as wins stings from the nettle which is innocuous to a 
firm grasp. 
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MIDLAND RAILWAY. 
WHITSUNTIDE EXCURSIONS 


From ST. PANCRAS and CITY STATIONS, also from Woolwich, 
Greenwich, &c. 


IRELAND, May 23rd, 25th, and 31st. 

*To DUBLIN, CORK. KILLARNEY, Ballina, Galway, Sligo, on May 23rd, 
vid Liverpool, and on May 31st, vid Morecambe; BELFAST, LONDON- 
DERRY, &c., on Thursday, May 23rd; to LONDONDERRY vid LIVER- 
POOL, and vid Morecambe, on Saturday, May 25th. See Special Bills for 
Times, Fares, &c. 

SCOTLAND, Friday, May 24th. 

*To GLASGOW, 'Greenock, Ayr, Kilmarnock, and G. & S.-W. Line, also to 
EDINBURGH and GLASGOW (N,B.), leaving St. Pancras at 10.10 p m., 
and §Stirling, Perth, Dundee, Inverness, &c., for 5, 8, or 16 days, leaving St. 
Pancras, at 9 15 p,m. 

* PROVINCES AND SEASIDE. 

Friday, Midnight, May 24th, for 3, 6, or 8days. Saturday, Midnight, May 2sth, 
for 2, 5, or 7 days, to Leicester, Loughboro’ Nottingham, Derby. Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Sheffield, Leeds, Bradford, &c. 

* SATURDAY. May 2sth to 

PRINCIPAL MIDLAND TOWNS AND HOLIDAY RESORTS, including— 
MATLOCK, BUXTON, EDWINSTOWE, LIVERPOOL, MANCHES- 

TER, Blackpool, MORECAMBE, THE LAKE DISTRICT, SCARBORO’, 

and the North-Eastern District, for 3, 6, or 8 days. 

Tickets will be issued from Woolwich, Greenwich, &c., in connection with 
the excursions marked *. 

WHIT-MONDAY, May 27th, to 

St. “ALBANS, HARPENDEN, LUTON, BEDFORD, KETTERING, 
mooyrteir + ca Loughboro’, NOTTINGHAM, & BIRMINGHAM, returning 
as per bills. 

WEDNESDAY, May oth, (Tuesday, Midnight) and FRIDAY, May_ 31st, 
(Thursday Midnight) MANCHESTER (for the Races) Jalso to NOT- 
TINGHAM, SHEFFIELD, and STOCKPORT, trom St, Pancras and 
Kentish Town as per bills. 

SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. 

CHEAP DAY AND WEEK-END EXCURSION TICKE S will be issued 
to SOUTHEND-ON-SEA during the Whitsuntide Holidays, as 
announced in Special Bill. 

VEEKLY SUMMER EXCURSIONS 

EVERY SATURDAY until further notice (commencing May 25th). to 
MATLOCK, BUXTON, LIVERPOOL, SOUTHPORT, BLACKPOOL, 
Lytham, St. Anne’s-on-Sea, The Isle of Man, MORECAMBE, LANCAS.- 
TER, THE ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. Bridlington, SCARBORO’, 
Whitby, &c., for 3, 8, 10, 15, and 17 days. 

CHEAP WEEK-END TICKETS 

are issued every Friday and Saturday from LONDON (ST. PANCRAS) and 

other principal Midland Stations to the CHIEF SEASIDE and INLAND 

PLEASURE RESORTS, including the ‘“ Peak" District ot Derbyshire, 

Yorkshire, the North East Coast, Scotland, and other parts, available for re- 

turn on the following Sunday (where train service permits’, Monday or Tuesday. 

Tickets issued on May 24th and 25th will also be available tor return on 

Wednesday, May 2gth. 

APPLY FOR TICKETS, PROGRAMMES, AND BILLS, 

atthe MIDLAND STATIONS and CITY BOOKING OFFICES, or at the 

various Offices of Messrs. T, Cook & Son. 

GEO. H. TURNER, General Manager. 


» 





GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 
Thames Riverside Season. 


Excursion Tickets are Issued Daily 
by Certain Trains from 

PADDINGTON, VICTORIA, (L. C. & D.), Addison Road, 

Hammersmith, &c., to Staines, 2s.; WINDSOR, 2s. 6d.; 
Taplow, Maidenhead & BURNHAM BEECHES, 3s.; 
Cookham, Bourne End, MARLOW, Shiplake & HENLEY, 
3s. 6d,; Tilehurst, 5s.; Pangbourne, 5s. 3d. ; 
Goring, 5s. 6d. ; Cholsey, 5s. 9d. ; 
and on WEEK DAYS ONLY TO WALLINGFORD, 6s. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS, SEE PAMPHLETS. 
J. L. WILKINSON, General Manager. 














LONDON & NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY. 


WHITSUNTIDE HOLIDAYS. 





(CHEAP EXCURSIONS will be run from Euston, Broan Street, Woot- 
WicH, GREENWICH, KEnsincton (Addison Road), WILLESDEN JUNCTION 
and other London Stations, as follows : 


On Thursday, May 23rd, to Dusuin, 
Ardglass, Armagh, Ballina, Bray, Bundoran, Cork, Downpatrick, Dundalk, 
Enniskillen, Galway, Greystones, Kenmare, Kilkee, Killaloe, Killarney, 
Limerick, Listowel. Londonderry, Navan, Newcastle (co. Down), Newry, Ovoca, 
Portrush, Rathdrum, Roscommon, Sligo, Thurles, Warrenpoint, Westport, 
Wexford, Wicklow, and other places in Ireland, To return within 16 days. 


On Friday, May 24th, to Abergele, Aberdovey, Aberystwyth, Amlwch, 
Bangor, Barmouth, Bettws-y-Coed, Birkenhead, Borth, Builth Wells, Carnar- 
von, Chester, Church Stretton, Colwyn Bay, Conway, Corwen. Craven Arms, 
Criccieth, Denbigh, Dolgelly, Harlech, Hereford, Holyhead, Holywell. Llanberis 
Llandrindod Wells, Llandudno, Llianfairfechan, Llangammarch Wells, Llanrwst, 
Llanwrtyd Wells, Newtown, Oswestry, Penmaenmawr. Portmadoc, Pwllheli, 
Rhayader, Rhyl, Ruthin, Shrewsbury, Towyn, Wellington, Welshpool, Wrex- 
ham, &c, for 4, 8,11, and 15 days. 


Greexore, Betrast, Achill, 


To Abergavenny, Brynmawr, Carmarthen, Dowlais, Llandilo, Llandovery, 
Merthyr, Swansea, Tredegar, &c., for 4 or 8 days. 


To Ashbourne, Birkenhead, Burton, Buxton, Chester, Derby, Leicester 
Lichfield, Macclesfield, North Staffordshire Stations, Nuneaton, Rugby, Tam- 
worth, Thorpe Cloud (for Dove Dale), Whitchurch, &c., for 4, 6, and 8 days. 

On Friday night, May 24th, to Caruis_r, Epinsurcu, Giascow. 
Aberdeen, Arbroath, Ayr, Balloch, Ballater, Banff, Brechin, Buckie , Callander, 
Castle Douglas, Crieff, Cruden Bay, Dufftown, Dumbarton, Dumfries, Dundee, 
Dunkeld, Elgin, Forfar, Forres, Fort William, Gourock, Grantown, Greenock, 
Huntley, Inverness, Keith, Kirkcudbright, Loch Awe. Moffat, Montrose, Nairn, 
Newton Stewart, Oban, Peebles, ! erth, Stirling, Stonehaven, Stranraer, Strath- 
peffer, Whithorn, Wigtown, and other places in Scotland, returning May 28th 
and 31st, or within 16 days. 

To Liverpool, Blackpool, Southport, Fleetwood, Lancaster, More 
cambe, Maryport, Carntortb, the English Lake District, Furness Line Stations 
Douglas (Isle of Man), via Liverpool, &c., tor 3, 7, 10, or 14 days. 

To Ashton, Batley, Blackburn, Blackpool, Bolton, Bradford, Carlisle, Carn- 
forth, Crewe, Dewsbury, the English Lake District, Fleetwood, Furness Line 
Stations, Halifax, Huddersfield, Lancaster, Leeds, Liverpool, Lytham, Man- 
chester, Morecambe, Northwich, Oldham, Preston, Rochdale, Runcorn, St. Anne's, 
Southport, Stafford, Stalybridge, Stockport, Warrington, Whitehaven, Widnes, 
Wigan, Workington, &c., for 3, 5, and 7 days. 

On Saturday, May 25th (from Euston only), to Douglas (Isle ef Man) 
via Fleetwood, for 3, 7, and 10 days. 

On Saturday night, May 25th, to Birmingham, Coventry, Dudley, 
Dudley Port, Kenilworth, Leamington, Walsall, Warwick, Wednesbury, and 
Wolverhampton, returning May 27th, goth, and gst. 

To Liverpool, Manchester, Stockport, and Warrington, for 2, 4, and6 days. 


On Monday, May 27th (from Euston and Willesden), to Birmingham, 
Coventry, Dudley, Dudley Port, Kenilworth, Leamington, Warwick, Walsall, 
Wednesbury, and Wolverhampton, for 1, 2. 4, or 5 days. 


On Tuesday midnight, May 28th (from Euston only), to Manchester 
for 4 days. 


On Thursday midnight, May 30th (from Euston only), to Man- 
chester for 2 days. 


For Times, Fares, and full particulars see Small Bills, which can be obtained 
at any of the Company's Stations and Town Offices. 


FRED. HARRISON, General Manager. 
Evston Station, Lonnon, May, 1901. 





THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS, 


In the Contemporary Review Mr. W. H. Sands attempts the 
task, which we cannot but think a thankless one, of esta- 
blishing e parallel between the present war and the 
American Civil War of 1863. These historical parallels are 
fascinating things, but they are always misleading when 
the facts compared are not relevant facts; and the really 
relevant, characteristic facts in these two struggles present 
few points of similitude. To our mind the chief fact in the 
attitude of Jingoism towards the African Republics at the 
outset of war was the temper of reckless confidence in its 
power to conquer by sheer weigh‘, a temper which, like 
the combative phase of a drunken man, throttled all the 
questions of morality and wisdom with which the situation 
was rife, and landed us—where we are. We say that such 
an attitude was not to be found among the people of the 
Northern States, who went to war, not for revenge, or 
out of irritation, or in a spirit of brutish self-asser- 
tion, but for a national idea, held dimly or clearly, 
which may have been right or wrong, but was at least not 


without nobility. We pointed out in 7he Speaker long 
ago that to find the match of the Jingo spirit of 1899 we 
must turn back to the days of the revolt of the American 
colonies. 

“The author of ‘ Drifting’” has an article which, if not 
incontrovertible, is at least suggestive, on “The Economic 
Decay of Great Britain.” His view is a little gloomy, for he 
thinks that, if we go on as we are going at present, “we 
shall be bankrupt within ten years—economically and poli- 
tically.” Mr. A. Murray Macdonald, writing of “ The 
Liberal Party,” maintains that efficient dealing with Home 
Rule and the Lords is still the task that we must do, and 
concludes with an argument for Home Rule “all round” as 
the means of avoiding a breakdown of the present system 
of transacting all local and Imperial business in a single 
Parliament. 


The National Review is remarkable for an article 
signed by “An Englishman,” who was no doubt anxious 
to frustrate the natural conclusion forced upon his 
readers that no Englishman could hold views so abomin- 
able. This statesman considers that the best way to 
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“end the war” would be to conduct it as an operation in 
which cruelty was the only thing sought, to break the 
enemy’s resistance by sheer wickedness. General Sher- 
man once said, ‘War is cruelty, and you cannot refine 
it.” This man, and all his school, parade Sherman’s 
utterance as their only gospel; though why we should 
in reason set more by this remark than by the ordinary 
promptings of a Christian and a gentleman they never 
explain. It is the unfortunate fate of these people never 
to understand that we have here a problem of satan small 
complexity, and that we do not desire to turn the Dutch, 
our future fellow-subjects, into a race of brutalised fiends, 
who would never rest happy while an English man or 
woman remained alive in South Africa. Our treatment 
of the Boer women and childrer, ill-organised and defec- 
tive as it is, is no more than elementary prudence in the 
situation,and we are confident that no sane statesman will 
ever listen to the voices of those who desire to see them 
turned out to suffer and die in order that the enemy 
may be brought to his knees. An excellent article by Sir 
Rowland Blennerhassett on “The Austrian Anxiety” dis- 
cusses the present grave position of that State, and affords 
valuable information about the different parties who are 
breaking it up. Sir Rowland considers that the splitting of 
Austria under existing conditions must bring war, and calls 


upon England to come to an understanding with Russia to 
avoid this. 


In the Empire Neview the most notable article is Lord 
Thring’s on “Imperial Copyright,” in which he argues in 
favour of the bill of Lord Monkswell, which the Government 
are understood to have adopted. He describes the inequali- 
ties brought about by the conflict of the several colonial and 
Imperial laws, and points out how a colony, under the new 
measure, would have all the benefits of the Imperial legis- 
lation, with the ability to create an exclusive market for 
books printed in its own area. 





The Rev. P. A. Sheehan, P.P., should earn the gratitude 
of all English-speaking members of the Church of Rome by 
his attractive study of the life of an Irish village priest in 
My New Curate (Boston: Marlier and Co.). We have read 
few books which bring home so accurately to the heretic 
the great vivacity of the most ancient and the most modern 
of the Churches and its close touch, wherever it is, with the 
humanities and the broader issues of life. The two chief 
actors in the book, the old priest Daddy Dan, who had 
given up his dreams of great reforms for a quiet love of his 
flock and his Greek, consoling himself with a “lente, lente,” 
and his young energetic curate, who sets before himselt 
splendid tasks and fails gloriously, are fine studies of the 
best types of the priestly character, and through their eyes 
we see atypical Irish sea-board village from a new point 
of view. My New Curate is a sympathetic, sincere, witty, 
and scholarly work, often sentimental with the kind of 
sentimentality which made “Jan Maclaren’s” studies of 
Scottish village life popular, but more often ainiably reflective 
like Mr. Warre Cornish’s Sunningweil. Wedo not imagine 
that the author will ever do anything better in the same 
line, for it reads like a record of actual experiences, and 
the atmosphere is not such as could be forced into a 
factitious plot. It is, in its way, the most charming and 
original book we have read this season. 





ORE GALLERY.— GRAND EXHIBITION of JAN TEN KATE'S 

famous pictures, ‘‘ War Against War,” ‘‘The Guard May Die, But Never 

Surrender,” &c.—GUSTAVE DORE'S wonderful works, &c. 35, New Bond 
Street, W. r1oto6, 1s, 


HE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB.— TWENTY-SIXTH 

EXHIBITION OF MODERN PICTURES. Open daily, 

1o to 6, until May 24th, at the Dudley Gallery, Egyptian Hall, 
Piccadilly, W. Admission 1/-. 














THEATRE. 


LYCEUM. CORIOLANUS. 
TO-NIGHT and EVERY EVENING, at 8.15, Shakespeare's 
CORIOLANUS. 

Coriolanus ...,.......066 HENRY IRVING. 

Volumnia ....... ina adi Miss ELLEN TERRY. 
MATINEE of CORIOLANUS next Wednesday, May 22, and 
Saturday, May 25, at 2. On the evening of M y 22, special 

performance of WATERLOO and THE BELLS, 

Bo»-office (Mr. C. W. Mackay) open 10 till 10, 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THEOLOGY AND ECCLESIASTICAL LITERATURE. 
oe = John, D.D.), The Seven Deadly Sins, 1s. 6d. Hodder and 
toughton. 


ghton 
De — (L. Petit), Joan ot Arc, Lives of the Saints, 38. Duckworth and 


Goodman (Rev. John H.), The Lordship of Christ and other Sermons, 3s. 6d. 
Horace Marshall. 


Blyth (Edmund Kell), The Last Step to Religious Equality, 6d. T. Fisher 


Unwin. 

Rutherford (William G.), The Key of Knowledge : Sermons preached in Abbey 
to Westminster Boys, 6s. Macmillan. 

Abbott (Edwin A.), The Corrections of Matthew and Luke. Diatessarica, 
Part ii., 15s. A. and C. Black. 

Tauler (John), The Inner Way. Thirty-six Sermons for Festivals. A new 
translation from the German. Edited by Arthur Wollaston Hutton, M.A., 
2s. Methuen. 

Leigh (The Hon. the Very Rev. James Wentworth, D.D.), Heretord Cathedral, 
1s. Isbister and Co. 

BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 

snoeiven Cieaantee James, M.A.), An Eventful Life, Autobiographical Notes, 

6s. Ii 


assell. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Wundt (Wilhelm), The Principles of Morality and the Departments of the Moral 
Life Translated by Margaret Floy Washburn, Ph.D., 7s. 6d. Swan Son- 
nenschein and Co. 

SCIENCE. 


Siiguics {Aliceh), The Use of Words in Reasoning, 7s. 6d. <A. and C. 
lack. 


ART. 
The Academy Notes, 1s. Chatto and Windus. 
Pictures of rgo1, 1s. Pall Mall. 
Royal Academy Pictures. Part ii, 1s. Cassell. 
VERSE AND THE DRAMA. 
Farwell (C. J. W.), Poems, 3s. 6d. Elkin Mathews. 
Adam (Villiers de L’Isle), The Revolt and the Escape. Translated from the 
French by Theresa Barclay, 3s. 6d. Duckworth and Co. 
Garnett (Richard, C.B.), The Queen and other Poems, 3s. 6d. John Lane. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
Maeterlinck (Maurice), The Life of the Bee, 5s. George Allen. 
PHYSICAL TRAINING. ; 
Schmidt (F. A., M.D.) and Miles (Eustace H., M.A.), The Training of the Body, 
7s. 6d. Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
Hosie (Alexander, M.A., F.R.G.S.), Manchuria: Its People, Resources, and 
recent History, ros. 6d. Methuen. 
Gray (Grattan), Australasia, Old and New, 7s. 6d. Hodder and Stoughton. 


POLITICS AND ECONOMICS. 
Cappon (James, M.A.), Britain's litle in South Africa, 7s. 6d. Macmillan. 
Jessop (Augustus, D.D.), Before the Great Pillage, 7s. 6d. T. Fisher Unwin. 


REPRINTS. 
Moliere (J. B. Poquelin), Les Précieuses Ridicules. A Comedy, 1s. 6d. J. M. 
ent and Co. 
Ranjitsinhji (K. S.), The Jubilee Book of Cricket. 6d. William Blackwood. 
Forman (H. Buxton), Edited by, The Complete Works of John Keats. Volume 
v., 1s. Glasgow: Gowans and Gray. 
Emerson (Ralph Emerson), Representative Men, rs. 6d. J. M. Dent and Co. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 
Barbier (Paul), Edited by, The Pictorial French Course, 2s. 6d. The Modern 


Language Press. 
MISCELLANEOUS. ; 

Sedgwick (A. G.) and others, Zhe Nineteenth Century, A Review ot Progress, 
ros. 6d. G. P. Putnam's Sons. ; 

Aria (Mrs.), Compiled by, The May Book. In aid of the Charing Cross Hospital, 
10s. Macmillan. 

Walsh (Walter), A Defence of the King’s Protestant Declaration, 1s. Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co. 

Clark (C. E.), More Mistakes we Make, 1s. 6d. Horace Marshall. 

Keltie (J. Scott, LL.D.), Edited by, The Statesman’s Year Book for the year 
1got, 10s. 6d. Macmillan. 

Agriculiural Statistics, Ireland, 199%. Detailed Annual Report. Eyre and 
Spottiswoode. 

Milne-Home (Mary Pamela), Stray Leaves from a Border Garden, 6s. John 


ane. 
Carlile (William Warrand, M.A.), The Evolution of Modern Money, 7s. 6d. 


Macmillan. 
FICTION. ¥ 
Conder (Arthur H.). The Seal of Silence, 6s. Smith Elder. 
Bloundelle-Burton (John), A Vanished Rival, a Stor of To-day, 6s. Cassell. 
The Charm or Life, a novel by the author of ‘‘ An Episcde at Schmeks,” 3s. 6d. 
Francis Griffiths. ° 
Story (Alfred T.), Master and Slave, 2s. R. Brimley Johnson 
Gibbs (George), In Search of Mademoiselle. Philadelphia: Henry T. Coates 


and Co. 
Gray (Waldo), The Young Squire's Resolve, 6s. Cassell. | 
Wylwynne (Kythe), The Lee Seen, T. Fisher Unwin. 
Haselwood (Cecil), Horace Morell,6s. Henry J. Drane. 
The Pharaoh's of the West, by F. A. D., 3s. 6d. Bemrose and Sons. 
Marsh (Richard), Mrs. Musgrave and Her Husband, 3s. 6d. John Long. 
Crommelin (May), A Woman Derelict, 6s. John Long. 
Cameron (Mrs. C. Lovett) Bitter Fruit, 6s. John Long. 
Marnan (Basil), A Daughter of the Veldt, 6s, W. Heinemann. , 
Linton (Mrs. Lynn), The Second Youth of Theodora Desanges. Introduction by 
eorge Somes Lazard, 6s. Hutchinson and Co. 
Ashton (Mark), The Nana’s Talisman, 6s._ Hutchinson and Co. 
Pratt (Ambrose), Franks: Duellist, 6s. Hutchinson and Co. 
Creed (Sybil), The Vicar of Saint Luke’s, 6s. Longmans, Green. 
Hutton (Edward), Frederick Uvedale, a Romance, 6s. William Blackwood. 
MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 
Atlantic Monthly, May, 1s. Gay and Bird. 
Harmsworth Magazine, May, 3%d. Harmsworth Brothers. 
Law Magazine ano Review, ay, 5S. a Essex-street. 
Twentieth Century, May, 1s. Francis Griffiths. 








THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 





